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TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LORD  BINNING,  M.  P. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


My  Lord, 

Y"ouR  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity,  more  than  your  rank,  though 
elevated  in  society,  has  pointed  you  out  as  the 
person,  to  whom  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  which 
this  refers  could  with  the  greatest  propriety  be 
addressed ;  and  I  hail  with  gladness  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  pubUcly  testifying,  that  a  Nobleman  has 
been  found  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  country, 
who  counts  it  no  irksome  drudgery,  to  explore 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
insane,  and  who  has  dedicated,  for  a  large  portion 
of  time,  his  superior  talents  to  the  amehoration 
of  the  condition  of  this  most  helpless,  and  hither- 
to the  most  neglected  part  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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Your  countrymen.  My  Lord,  are  not  ignorant 
of  your  benevolent  intentions,  in  not  declining 
your  nomination  to  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  consider  of  provi- 
sion being  made  for  the  better  regulation  of  mad- 
houses in  England.  The  bill  which  Mr  Rose 
introduced  last  session,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  us,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
above  mentioned,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  your 
zeal.  I  believe  it  is  altogether  owing  to  your 
Lordship's  representations,  that  the  provisions 
of  Mr  Rose's  comprehensive  and  humane  act 
have  been  extended  to  Scotland  ;  and  under  this 
impression  of  your  Lordship's  character  and  con- 
duct, I  proceed  to  the  object  for  which  I  now 
address  you. 

The  wretched  and  neglected  state  of  pauper 
and  criminal  lunatics  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, has  long  been  the  disgrace  of  these  happy 
countries,  and  excited  the  commiseration  of  all 
who  have  in  any  way  witnessed  it.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Sir  George  Paul,  wdth  regard  to  some 
criminal  lunatics  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  first 
drew  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  subject 
in  England.  Mr  Charles  Wynn  brought  it  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  1806,  and  got  a 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
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state  of  Criminal  and  Pauper  Lunatips  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  laws  relating  thereunto. 
After  a  long  and  laborious  enquiry,  that  Com- 
mittee made  a  report  to  the  House,  and  the  act 
of  the  48th  of  the  King,  chap.  96.  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  Avretch- 
edness  which  were  brought  to  light  by  their  en- 
quiries. 

Led  by  my  professional  pursuits,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  to  visit  such  receptacles  for 
the  insane  as  were  then  in  existence,  the  scenes 
of  horror  and  neglect  which  it  was  my  misfortune 
to  witness,  made  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
Avhich  no  time  can  obliterate.  During  the  last 
twelve  years,  1  have  endeavoured  by  public,  as 
weU  as  private  appeals  to  the  feehngs  of  those 
in  power,  to  get  the  subject  investigated.  But 
until  the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose  com- 
menced his  labours,  and  the  Committee,  of  which 
you  form  so  distinguished  a  member,  found  it 
worthy  of  their  attention,  it  never  was  perfectly 
understood,  or  fairly  gone  into.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  general  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  subject, 
even  with  the  most  benevolent  and  humane ;  for 
though  the  representations  of  an  individual  so 
humble  as  I  am,  were  ill  calculated  to  excite  at- 
tention, yet  when  my  letters  were  well  receiv- 
ed, and  the  importance  of  my  communications 
acknowledged,  others  of  more  political  influence. 
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or  greater  leisure,  were  generally  pointed  out 
as  more  fitted  for  being  the  authors  of  such  an 
enquiry.     I  persevered,  however,  under  many 
disadvantages.    In  1806,  I  was  useful  to  Mr 
Wynn's  Committee,  and  my  information  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed 
by  them  in  their  Report.  In  1808  I  was  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lords  Milton  and  Ar- 
den,  Mr  Wilberforce,  and  the  late  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.  to  publish  some  remarks  on  the  state 
of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland,  which  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  subject  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  Lord  Lieutenant.  Many  abuses 
were  corrected,  and  the  condition  of  the  in- 
sane improved  in  as  much  as  it  possibly  could 
be,  without  further  legal  enactments  to  enforce 
the  erection  of  national  establishments.    I  had 
much  correspondence  with  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  John  Newport,  respecting  the  situation 
of  insane  paupers  in  Ireland,  which  is,  if  possible, 
more  distressing  than  in  this  country ;  and  I 
trust  that  he,  who  has  so  long  advocated  their 
cause,  will  not  desert  it  now,  until  he  has  se- 
cured for  them  the  whole  of  the  blessings  which 
England  will  enjoy  under  Mr  Rose's  act. 
-  In  1809  my  attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  my  native  country,  but  being  order- 
ed on  foreign  service,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  enquiries  for  some  years.  In 
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1812  Mr  Colquhoun,late  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
number  of  insane  persons  in  confinement  in  that 
kingdom,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
counties,  requesting  them  to  state  for  his  in- 
formation, 

1.  How  many  mad-houses,  public  or  private, 
or  places  where  insane  persons  were  kept,  were 
in  each  county  ? 

2.  What  number  of  insane  persons,  male  and 
female,  were  in  each  of  these  houses,  and  how 
long  each  person  had  been  there  ? 

3.  By  what  authority,  or  by  whom,  had  they 
been  placed  there;  and  what  was  the  plan  or  mode 
of  management  in  those  houses  where  insane 
persons  were  ? 

4.  They  were  directed  to  state  how  many  in- 
sane persons  were  confined  in  the  several  jails 
within  their  counties.  And, 

5.  How  long  each  person  had  been  in  prison, 
and  in  consequence  of  what  crime  or  cause  he 
had  been  put  in  prison,  and  confined  there,  and 
at  whose  expence  he  was  maintained  ? 

The  great  want  of  Public  Asylums  in  the 
country,  and  the  abuses  which  were  known  to 
exist  in  many  of  the  private  estabHshments,  had 
then  become  so  notorious,  that  his  Lordship 
found  it  necessary  to  call  for  tliis  statement. 
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He  gave  a  great  deal  of  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  an  intermediate  measure,  the  act  of 
^  tlie  55th  of  the  King,  chap.  69.  was  passed  last 
year.  I  have  given,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  let- 
ter, No.  I.  a  general  return  which  was  made 
from  the  reports  of  the  Sheriffs  ;  but  as  that  re- 
turn  appeared  to  me  and  many  others  to  be  de- 
ficient in  several  points,  and  gave  a  total  con- 
siderably under  the  number  we  had  reason  to 
believe  really  existed  in  the  country,  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  a  more  correct,  as 
well  as  a  more  extended  and  general  return. 

The  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so 
distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  forwarding  every 
work  of  charity,  appeared  to  offer  the  best  chan- 
nel through  which  such  a  return  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  during  a  short  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  commencement  of  1813,  I  got  a 
number  of  blank  forms  printed,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  Moderators  of  Presbyteries,  transmitted 
one  of  these  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Minister  of 
every  parish  in  Scotland  :  and  with  the  view  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  addressed  a  series  of  lettei's  to  the  Editor 
of  one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  pubhsh  in  his  journal. — The 
information  which  has  been  collected  in  this  way 
during  the  last  three  years,  forms  a  valuable 
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addition  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  of  your 
Committee,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  accept- 
able to  your  Lordship  and  the  public.  Many 
of  my  blank  forms  appear  never  to  have  reached 
their  destination,  and  others  which  may  have 
reached  it  have  not  been  attended  to ;  yet,  from 
the  number  which  have  been  answered,  and  the 
many  interesting  observations  which  have  been 
added  by  the  Ministers,  a  very  fair  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
insane  poor  in  Scotland. 

Being  again  called  on  foreign  service,  soon 
after  this  enquiry  was  commenced,  the  trouble 
of  collecting  and  arranging  the  returns  from  the 
different  Parishes  was  most  zealously  undertaken 
by  the  Very  Reverend  Dr  Baird,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  at  great  pains 
to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  every  statement ;  and 
from  a  calculation  founded  upon  the  facts,  he 
has  drawn  some  conclusions  which  merit  your 
Lordship's  particular  attention,  and  which  I  have 
given  in  No.  II.  of  the  Appendix.  The  abstract 
of  the  returns  from  Eighty-five  parishes,  which 
I  have  also  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  HI.  suf- 
ficiently proves  the  justness  of  Dr  Baird's  con- 
clusions ;  and  from  the  answers  which  have  no 
doubt  been  returned  to  the  queries  transmitted 
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to  the  Sheriffs  last  year,  your  Lordship  must 
have  a  pretty  just  idea  of  the  number  for  which 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  in  Scot- 
land :  and  that  such  accommodation  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  imperiously  called  for,  is  a  fact 
which  at  this  period  will  not  admit  of  much  dis- 
cussion. Mr  Rose's  bill  provides  amply  for  the 
comfort  of  the  opulent,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  treatment  in  private  institutions,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  poor,  when  public  Hospi- 
tals for  their  reception  have  been  established. 
— In  England,  Mr  Rose's  bill  will  render  Mr 
W  ynn's  act  a  perfect  measure,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  can  do 
more  for  the  happiness  of  those  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety, than  will  be  accomplished  by  these  two 
acts  combined  :  But  until  an  act  similar  to  Mr 
Wynn's,  that  is,  an  act  to  compel  Counties  or 
Districts  to  build  Asylums,  is  passed  for  this 
country,  the  humane  regulations  which  Mr 
Rose's  bill  is  calculated  to  enforce,  will  become 
in  a  great  measure  a  dead  letter.  In  a  report 
ifelative  to  the  state  of  Mad-houses  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  which  was  presented  a  few  months 
ago  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  College  of 
Physicians,  by  Sir  William  Rae,  Bart,  as  Sheriif 
of  the  county,  in  terms  of  the  Lord  Advocate's 
act,  I  find  some  observations  that  bear  so  much 
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upon  this  point,  and  are  of  such  importance,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  laying  them  before  your 
Lordship.  Sir  WilUam  Rae  is  one  of  those  who 
has  witnessed  the  evils  he  is  anxious  to  remedy, 
and  therefore  speaks  from  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measures  he  suggests. 

From  a  review  of  the  number  of  insane  in  the 
country,  and  the  accommodation  of  a  public  na- 
ture which  at  present  exists,  this  active  and  bene- 
volent magistrate  has  sufficiently  proved,  in  his 
report  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  im- 
possibility of  enforcing  a  proper  attention  to  the 
comfort  and  cure  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Scotland 
under  existing  circumstances.    "  But,"  says  he, 
"  if  certain  public  institutions  existed,  where  Lu- 
natics could  be  received  on  moderate  terms,  the 
regulations  as  to  private  mad-houses  might  be 
made  as  strict  as  should  be  considered  expedient, 
and  their  observance  enforced  with  eveiy  degree 
of  rigour.    No  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
keepers  would  then  be  hstened  to,  as  they  might 
resign  their  occupation,  and  the  Public  Asylum 
would  be  ready  to  receive  their  patients.  In 
England,  such  public  Institutions  are  estabHsh- 
ed  by  two  acts  of  parHament;  the  one  48  Geo.  III. 
chap.  96.  and  the  other  51  Geo.  III.  chap.  79. 
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By  these,  each  county  is  authorized  to  have  such 
an  asylum,  the  expence  of  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance being  paid  by  the  poor's  rates ;  or  two 
or  more  counties  are  allowed  to  join  in  erecting 
and  maintaining  such  an  institution  at  their 
joint  expence.  Such  institutions,  coupled  with 
the  proper  inspection  of  private  mad-houses, 
would  certainly  secure  proper  treatment  to  Lu- 
natics of  all  descriptions  ;  but  the  one  of  these 
will  not  do  without  the  other ;  and  if  the  proper 
treatment  of  this  most  unfortunate  description 
of  persons  is  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  necessary  means  will  be  brought  into  ef- 
fect. It  would  appear  that  there  are  not  fewer 
than  one  thousand  insane  persons  in  confinement 
in  this  country,  and  that  a  very  great  proportion 
of  these  are  actually  supported  by  parish  aid. 
For  the  proper  treatment  of  such  a  poition  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  it  is  submitted  that  it  mucli 
concerns  the  public  that  proper  asylums  shoidd 
be  found.  It  would  only  be  requisite  that  the 
buildings  should  be  erected  at  the  expence  of  the 
district ;  for  with  respect  to  the  support  of  the 
institution  itself,  there  seems  no  danger  but  that 
it  would  maintain  itself  Patients,  as  to  means, 
behoved  to  be  of  four  descriptions :  1.  Paupers 
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supported  by  parish  aid ;  2.  Such  as  have  means 
of  i  their  own,  or  relations  capable  of  paying 
nearly  what  is  sufficient  for  their  maintenance ; 
3.  Such  as  can  afford  to  pay  more ;  4.  Such  as  can- 
not afford  to  pay  so  much. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  class,  it  ought  to  be 
made  oblig-atory  on  all  parishes  within  the  dis- 
trict, to  send  their  insane  to  the  public  asylum, 
and  they  should  be  bound  to  pay  for  them  a 
sum  precisely  adequate  to  the  expence  of  their 
maintenance.  There  seems  no  reason  why  they 
should  pay  less.  In  this  way  the  maintenance 
of  the  1st  and  2d  classes  would  cost  nothing  to 
the  establishment,  and  the  extra  expence  of  the 
4th  would  be  more  than  defrayed  by  the  surplus 
paid  by  the  3d  class,  and  by  donations,  legacies, 
and  other  funds  belonging  to  the  institutions. 

"  Independent  of  the  humanity  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, there  appears  a  clear  principle  for  subject- 
ing districts  to  the  expence  of  providing  such  a 
place  of  confinement.  In  the  case  of  other  dis- 
eases, the  pubUc  have  no  direct  interest  in  at- 
tending to  them,  and  they  must  consequently 
be  lefl  to  the  care  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 
But  in  the  case  of  insanity,  the  life  of  every  man 
is  put  in  peril ;  and  accordingly,  wherever  a  Lu- 
natic is  found  at  large,  the  magistrate  is  called 
upon  to  interfere  so  as  to  reHeve  the  public  from 


the  hazard  they  are  thus  exposed  to.  If  the 
public  are  entitled  to  make  this  call,  are  not  they 
bound  to  find  the  means  by  which  such  persons 
can  be  secured  ?  A  goal  is  no  way  fitted  for 
such  a  purpose.  In  general  the  Lunatic  has 
committed  no  crime,  and  other  prisoners  ought 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  annoyance  or  danger 
attending  such  an  inmate.  This  leads  to  the 
observation,  that  there  is  at  present  no  provision 
for  the  custody  of  criminal  Lunatics,  the  incon* 
venience  of  which  is  felt  to  a  great  degree.  Such 
persons  must  either  be  left  in  jail,  or  entrusted 
to  the  uncertain  care  of  friends  ;  and  the  freedom 
which  many  of  these  enjoy,  where  this  last  mode 
is  resorted  to,  doubtless  has  often  had  effect  on 
deranged  persons  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 
There  ought  certainly  to  be  one  department  in 
Scotland,  appropriated  to  criminal  Lunatics,  to 
which  they  should  be  all  sent,  and  from  whence 
they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  depart  while 
in  life.  This  might  be  connected  with  the  asy- 
lum at  Edinbrn-gh  ;  and  Gtovernment  ought  cer- 
tainly to  supply  the  means  for  its  erection. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr  Clarke,  treasurer  to  Beth- 
lem  Hospital,  London,  it  appears  that  govern- 
ment gave  to  that  hospital  in  1807,  L.  10,000  ; 
in  1811,  L.  12,000  ;  in  1812,  L.  11,585  ;  and  in 
1813,.L.  39,234  .1:6. 
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**  Supposing  the  expediency  of  such  institutions 
to  be  acknowledged,  it  may  be  right  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  to  the  means  of  constructing 
them.  The  objection  to  any  measure  whereof 
tjie  expence  must  be  defrayed  by  assessment  is 
obviously,  that  it  falls  heavy  on  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  there  certainly  has  seldom  been  a  time 
when  that  interest  has  been  less  able  to  bear  any 
additional  burden.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
the  Reporter,  that  the  proposed  burden  ought  to 
fall  on  the  landed  proprietor.  Insanity  is  an  af- 
fliction which  visits  all  ranks  of  society  without 
distinction,  and  the  expences  of  an  establishment 
calculated  for  its  relief,  attach  to  all  of  these 
ranks.  This  principle  was  adopted  in  the  Bride- 
well act  for  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  being  an 
estabhshment  in  like  manner  calculated  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity. This  estabhshment  is  accordingly 
maintained  by  an  assessment  of  one  shilhng  an- 
nually on  every  house  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh 
rented  at  above  L.  5,  and  a  like  shilhng  on  every 
occupier  of  a  plough-gate  of  land,  farm-houses 
not  being  charged ;  and  this  tax  produces  L.650 
per  anmmi.  Supposing  L.  5000  wanted  for  the 
proportion  for  this  County,  it  is  obvious  that 
two  shilHngs  on  each  house  would  produce 
L.  1300  per  annum  ;  which  in  four  years  would 
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more  than  give  the  sum  wanted.  If  it  was 
thought  hard  that  all  houses  above  L.  5  of  rent 
should  pay  the  same,  it  might  be  enacted,  that 
the  lower  class  should  only  pay  one  shilling, 
while  the  higher  paid  three.  But  in  whatever 
way  this  might  be  aiTanged,  the  Keporter  is  con- 
fident, that  while  such  an  assessment  would  com- 
pletely accomplish  the  important  object  in  view, 
its  amount  would  be  felt,  or  grudged,  by  no 
one.  If  this  plan  was  gone  into,  it  occurs  that 
the  management  would  fall  to  be  vested  in  com- 
missioners, who  should  have  power  to  levy  the 
rates,  to  apportion  the  districts,  to  approve  of 
the  plans,  and  to  see  them  executed,  to  choose 
directors,  and  fix  general  regulations  for  their 
management,  and  to  conclude  agreements  with 
private  institutions  now  subsisting,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire right  to  the  premises  already  erected  by 
them,  where  suitable.  It  does  not  occur  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  these  arrange- 
ments, if  the  mode  sanctioned  by  the  English 
act,  where  counties  unite  in  the  formation  of 
such  an  establishniient,  there  being  one  already 
subsisting  in  one  of  them,  was  adopted.  Of 
sudi  a  commission  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  would  naturally  be  the  chief  members ; 
and  provisions  would  be  introduced,  by  which 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  presence  of  the 
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judges  at  their  cii'cuits,  correctly  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  such  asylums,  and  to  see  that  the  regula- 
tions were  strictly  adhered  to.  That  Court 
must  have  felt  the  difficulty  which  inferior  ma- 
gistrates every  day  experience,  in  having  no  place 
where  criminal  Lunatics,  or  those  wandering 
about  uncared  for  by  any  one,  can  be  committed. 
They  must  also  be  aware  of  the  grievous  effects 
upon  any  Jail,  of  having  Lunatics  therein  im- 
prisoned ;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  it  shall  appear  to 
that  Court,  that  either  the  remedy  here  suggest- 
ed, or  such  better  one  as  may  occur  to  their 
judgement,  ought  to  be  adopted,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  wiU  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
moment,  when  the  attention  of  Parliament  is 
so  particularly  directed  to  this  subject,  to  give 
such  a  recommendation  as,  when  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with 
effect." 

Such,  My  Lord,  are  the  valuable  suggestions 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Edinbiu-gh ;  and  I  thank  God, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  lengthen  out  this  letter, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  your  Lordship, 
or  an  enumeration  of  existing  evils.  The  subject 
has  been  well  canvassed,  and  is  perfectly  under- 
stood. Mr  Rose's  bill,  conjoined  with  a  national 
act,  compelling  districts  to  build  asylums,  is  all 
that  is  required,  or  in  the  present  limited  state 
of  our  knowledge  in  medicine  can  be  desired. 
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for  the  cure  and  comfort  of  these  helpless  be- 
ings. I  feel  called  upon,  however,  to  renaark, 
in  addition  to  what  Sir  William  Rae  has  so  forci- 
bly stated,  and  as  a  further  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measures  suggested, 

Istt  That  of  twenty-four  private  asylums  with- 
in the  county  of  Edinburgh,  kept  by  individuals 
as  sources  of  emolument,  two  only  were  found 
in  a  state  to  merit  commendation,  when  offi- 
cially visited  by  the  Sheriff,  and  his  professional 
assistants ;  and  that  while  there  is  no  public  ac- 
commodation, the  situation  of  these  establish- 
ments cannot  be  ameliorated. 

Qdly,  That  the  only  asylums  of  a  general  and 
public  nature  in  the  kingdom,  are, — one  at  Glas- 
gow, begun  in  1810,  and  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Lunatics  on  the  12th  of  December  1814. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  a 
limited  nature  in  any  country.  The  expence  of 
building  it  amounted  to  nearly  L.  20,000,  and 
was  liberally  contributed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  and  western  district  of  Scotland ;  but 
it  is  not  calculated  to  receive  above  120  patients, 
and  unless  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  in  opu- 
lent circumstances,  the  benefit  which  it  can  af- 
ford to  Paupers  is  very  trifling ;  for  the  plan  of 
this  institution  proceeds  upon  the  principle  tliat 
the  income  is  to  equal  the  expenditure,  and  that 
the  profit  arising  from  boarders  is  to  assist  in 
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furnishing  accommodations  for  the  poor. — A  si- 
milar establishment  was  begun  in  Edinburgh 
some  years  ago,  and  although  government  gave 
JLi.  2000,  the  sum  which  has  hitherto  been 
raised  by  charitable  contributions,  does  not  ex- 
ceed L.  6000.  The  wings  only  of  the  original 
plan  have  been  finished,  and  in  them  about 
twenty  patients  are  accommodated ;  but  as  none 
can  be  received  without  a  board  of  one  guinea 
per  week,  the  poor,  and  by  far  the  most  helpless 
part  of  the  community,  have  as  yet  reaped  no 
advantage  from  this  institution  *. 

A  very  excellent  asylum  for  aUmited  numberof 
patients  has  existed  for  several  years  at  Montrose. 
It  was  buUt,  and  is  supported  in  a  great  measure, 
by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Carnegie.  Another  of 
a  stiU  more  Umited  nature  has  been  erected  at 
Dundee,  by  private  subscription,  but  is  not  yet 
in  a  state  to  receive  patients.    There  is  a  fourth 

*  The  original  plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  might  be 
completed  as  a  district  or  national  establishment,  and  as  I  a> 
gree  with  Sir  William  Rae,  in  Considering  one  asylum  as 
only  necessary  in  Scotland  for  the  confinement  of  criminal  Lu- 
natics, and  as  that  asylum  can  exist  no  where  with  so  much 
propriety  as  at  the  metropolis,  the  necessary  apartments 
might  easily  be  added  to  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  so  as  to  com-< 
prehend  both  under  one  management, 
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of  the  same  description  at  Aberdeen,  and  a  fifth 
forms  a  branch  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Infirmary  at  Dumfries ;  yet  all  these  are  private 
Institutions,  and  have  no  support  but  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  benevolent  indivi- 
duals, and  their  power  of  doing  good,  limit- 
ed when  taken  in  the  most  extended  sense, 
has  been  still  further  contracted  by  the  debts 
which  have  accumulated,  notwithstanding  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  management  of  the 
funds.  I  have  given  in  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix, 
a  return  of  the  number  of  Lunatics  coniined  in 
these  asylums,  and  of  the  number  they  are  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  when  full,  as  also  the  num- 
bers existing  in  the  cells  of  the  charity  work- 
house or  Bedlam  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  work- 
house of  St  Cuthbert's  parish. 

Sdly,  That  the  only  place  known  to  the  law 
'  of  Scotland  for  the  confinement  of  a  criminal  or 
dangerous  Pauper  Lunatic,  is  the  common  jail 
of  the  county,  or  the  burgh  where  the  crime  was 
committed  or  the  Lunatic  is  found.  That  in 
the  case  of  a  poor  maniac,  (however  dangerous 
his  being  at  liberty  may  appear),  the  magistrate 
seldom  interferes,  unless  application  is  made  by 
his  friends,  when,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  in- 
sanity of  the  individual,  and  of  the  inability  of 
his  relations  to  place  him  more  eligibly,  a  cell 
or  apartment  in  the  common  jail  is  allotted. 
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and  the  charge  of  it  given  to  those  friends,  as 
the  magistrate  does  not  feel  himself  bound  to 
take  any  further  cognizance  of  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  criminal  Lunatics,  the  law  of 
Scotland  is  very  defective,  for  if  a  madman  com- 
mits a  crime,  he  is  sent  to  a  jail  as  a  common 
delinquent,  until  brought  to  trial  in  the  regular 
course  of  law.  If  the  counsel  at  his  trial  plead 
insanity,  and  prove  it,  he  of  course  is  not  amen- 
able for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  put  in  con- 
finement; but  unless  his  friends  can  find  suffi- 
cient security  for  his  future  good  behaviour,  he 
is  remanded  to  prison,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe 
custody  until  such  security  is  found,  and,  as  Sir 
William  Rae  has  so  justly  remarked,  "  the 
allowing  of  such  to  remain  at  large  with  their 
friends,  under  any  circumstances,  has  often  had 
effect  on  them  in  the  commission  of  crimes." 

There  was  lately  in  the  jail  of  Stirling,  a  person 
confined  by  his  relatives  as  a  furious  maniac,  who 
was  allowed  to  remain  chained  to  a  stone  for  years, 
without  body-clothes  or  covering  of  any  kind  ; 
and  so  remiss  were  these  relatives  in  their  atten- 
tions to  him,  that  his  ceU  often  continued  for 
many  months  at  a  time  without  being  cleaned. 
A  madman  has  remained  in  the  tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh,  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  in 
1813,  Ann  Simpson  had  been  twenty-one  years 
in  the  jail  of  Banff,  where  she  bore  a  child,  the 
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offspring  of  a  supposed  criminal  connection.  Fur- 
ther examples  of  the  misery  attending  such  a  prac- 
tice could  easily  be  cited,  but  I  presume  there  are 
few  who  will  be  disposed  to  call  it  in  question. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  other  countries, 
I  may  be  permitted,  in  the  Uh  and  last  place, 
to  observe,  that  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  great  many  public  and  private  mad- 
houses on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  I 
have  uniformly  found  the  greatest  attention  paid 
to  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  treatment  of 
the  insane.  The  system  of  coercion  is  entirely 
exploded,  and  the  most  mild  and  soothing  mea- 
sures have  been  found  as  beneficial  in  restoring 
reason  in  those  countries  as  in  our  own.  The 
maniac  is]  never  suffered  to  wander  at  large,  and 
even  the  idiot  is  anxiously  cared  for.  The  go- 
vernment of  Bonaparte  paid  particular  attention 
to  this  branch  of  political  economy.  A  national 
establishment  existed  in  the  chief  town  of  every 
department  throughout  the  wide  extended  range 
of  the  late  French  empire,  and  the  whole,  whe, 
ther  public  or  private  institutions,  were  under 
the  controul  of  commissioners,  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  state,  and  who  were  made  respon- 
sible for  every  irregularity  or  improper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  keepers  or  others. 

And  now.  My  Lord,  to  conclude, — it  is  most 
humbly  suggested  that  this  kingdom  might  be  di^ 
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vided  into  six  districts,  and  a  national  asylum  esta« 
blished  atDuMFRiES,  for  the  Counties  of  Wigton, 
Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  and  the  lower  district 
of  Ayrshire;  at  Glasgow,  for  Lanark,  Renfi-ew, 
Dumbarton,  Bute,  lower  district  of  Argyll  and 
upper  part  of  Ayr.  At  Perth,  for  the  Counties 
of  Perth,  Stirling,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
and  upper  district  of  Argyll.  At  Aberdeen, 
for  Banff,  Angus,  Kincardine,  Moray,  Nairn, 
and  Aberdeen.  At  Inverness,  for  Inverness- 
shire,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney. 
And  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  Counties  of  Rox- 
burgh, Peebles,  Selkirk,  Berwick,  Haddington, 
Mid-Lothian,  and  Linlithgow.  The  expence  of 
building  these  asylums,  can  either  be  raised  in 
the  way  pointed  out  by  Sir  Wilham  Rae,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  Parliament  may  be  pleased 
to  sanction.  But  until  such  asylums  are  erected, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  done  our  duty  to 
the  insane,  or  in  any  measure  wiped  away  the  stig- 
ma which  has  so  long  attached  to  us  as  a  nation. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  districts,  and  the  accom- 
modation which  each  asylum  ought  to  afford, 
but  the  regulation  of  these  matters  may  safely 
be  entrusted  to  such  a  commission  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rae  has  suggested.  It  would  be  well  if 
we  had  six  national  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  unless  at  Edinburgh,  it  dyes  not  ap' 
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pear  to  me,  that  accommodation  for  more  than 
200  Lunatics  would  be  required  in  any  of  them. 
These  are  matters,  however,  respecting  which 
the  Lord  Advocate,  from  his  superior  sources 
of  information,  will  be  perfectly  able  to  give  the 
necessary  detail  to  parliament ;  or  they  may  be 
left  to  the  commissioners,  to  be  named  in  the 
act  for  providing  District  Asylums  within  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland. 

Mr  Colquhoun's  act  has  been  attended  with 
some  good  effects.  It  has  prevented  many  from 
being  improperly  confined,  and  relieved  some 
who  were  so  confined.  But  it  does  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  is  attended  with  some 
serious  disadvantages.  The  licence-duty  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  nothing  less  than  a  tax  upon  in- 
sanity, has  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  lower  class  of  the  community  have  to  strug- 
gle with,  in  providing  for  their  relations  under 
this  malady.  It  is  therefore  very  properly  re- 
pealed by  Mr  Rose's  bill ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  that  act  did  not  pass  into  a  law, 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 


Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  favoured 
by  a  gentleman,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  S'^otch  Bar,  with  a  few  observ^ations  on 
Mr  Rose's  proposed  bill,  as  ordered  to  be  print- 
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ed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  And  I  submit  the 
following  to  your  Lordship's  consideration,  as 
they  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  attention  of  the 
benevolent  author  of  that  measure. 

"  Page  6.  bottom. — It  seems  to  be  intended 
to  make  the  decisions  of  the  Quarter-sessions^ 
upon  appeals  by  keepers,  j^TiaZ  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  But  I  should  conceive  that  the  ex- 
pressions are  hardly  sufficient  to  carry  that  ob- 
ject into  effect,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Scotch  Courts.  It  might  be  expedient  to  add 
the  words  : — It  being  hereby  expressly  provid- 
ed and  declared,  that  the  order  and  award  so 
pronounced  by  the  General  Quarter-Sessions 
shall  be  final  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and 
not  reviewable  by  any  form  of  process  or  pi^o- 
ceeding  held  or  attempted,  in  any  other  Court 
whatever. 

"  Page  7.  par.  3. — The  provision  for  payment 
of  the  Clerk  is  rather  indefinite,  and  may  lead 
to  jobbing  in  many  instances.  Might  it  not  be 
left  to  the  Sheriffs  instead  of  {he  Justices  f  The 
Sheriff  to  report  the  allowances  to  the  Quarter- 
Sessions  and  General  County-Meetings. 

"  Page  9.  par.  4. — This  is  a  good  provision 
as  far  as  it  goes :  But  where  is  the  care  for  pa- 
tients, in  case  the  house  contains  only  90  or  80 
or  50  patients  in  this  material  respect  of  medical 
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visitation  ?  A  small  establishment  may  not  af- 
ford a  daily  visitor  of  medical  eminence ;  but 
surely  something  of  the  kind  must  be  provided. 
Suppose  one  hundred  in  the  clause,  changed  to 
fifty,  and  suppose  every  house  of  the  kind  should 
be  compelled  to  have  a  medical  visitor,  who 
should  attend  at  least  once  a-week. 

"  Page  12.  line  17. — Suppose  the  expression 
"  medical  aid,"  changed  into  "  sufficient  medical 


"  Page  19.  line  15. — After  the  words, 
"  searching  the  register,"  might  not  the  words, 
"  and  (if  need  be)  any  of  the  houses  of  confine- 
ment," be  added  ? 

« Page  19.  line  13.  firom  bottom. — Might 
there  not  be  added  after  *'  year,"  and  to  report 
his  opinion  to  the  commissioners  ?" 

Though  my  learned  friend  has  been  pleased, 
at  my  earnest  request,  to  make  these  sugges- 
tions, he  adds,  that  as  a  general  measure,  this 
act  is  drawn  up  with  singular  skill  and  great  con- 
sideration to  the  laws  of  both  England  and 
Scotland.  1  have  the  honour  to  be. 


aid. 


My  Lord, 


Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
T'.  I    ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 

Uelarn  of  the  number  of  Lunatics  in  confinement  in  the  different 
Counties  in  Scotland  in  l^l^,  extracted  from  the  several  Re. 
f^rU  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Advocate  by  the  Sheriffs. 


Names  of  Countie?. 


Aberdeen, 
Argyll, 
Ayr, 
Banff, 
Berwick, 
Bute, 
Caithness, 
Clackmannan, 
Dumfries, 
Dumbarton, 

Edinburgh, 

Elgin, 

Fife, 

Forfar, 

Haddington, 

Inverness, 

Kirkcudbright, 

Kincardine, 

Kinross, 

Lanark, 

Linlithgow, 

Orkney  and  Shetland, 

Nairn,  Peebles,  and  Perth 

Renfrew, 

Roxburgh, 

Ross  &  Cromarty, 

Stirling, 

Selkirk  and  Sutherland, 
Wigtown, 


public 
Jails. 


In  public 
Mad- 
Hoiises. 


E 


In  private 
Mad- 
Houses. 


B 


Taken 
care  of  by 
Friends. 


26  22 


18 

3t 


44) 
2 

3t 


27t  18 


149 


48 


52 


101     48  52 


*  In  the  Asylum  at  Montrose,  but  the  number  of  each  sex  not  stated. 

+  In  the  cclk  of  the  Northern  Infirmary.  \  Inth«  Glasgow  Asylum. 

A 
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From  the  foregoing  Return  it  appears  that  there 

were, 

In  public  Jails,  -  11 

In  public  Mad-houses,  250 
In  private  ditto,  -  100 
In  confinement  with  friends,  12 

Total,      373  persons. 
No.  II. 

FACTS  and  HINTS  as  to  Provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  anentlAtnatics  in  Scotland, 
By  G.  H.  BAiRDy  £>.  D.  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh, 

Returns  have  been  received  from  the  minis- 
ters of  80  parishes,  as  to  the  number  of  the  in- 
sane persons  and  idiots  in  these  parishes. 

The  returns  were  made  in  reply  to  Queries 
circulated  by  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  in  the 
form  of  the  following  schedule. 


Parishes. 

Number  of  in- 
sane persons  in 
confinement. 

Number  of 
Idiots  allowed 
to  go  at  large. 

Supported  in 
whole  or  part 
by  Parishes. 

Number  con- 
fined  in  the 
public  Jails. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1. 
2. 

3. 
&c. 

Total  in  60 
Parishes. 

80 

56 

63 

117 

115 

43 

132 

2  0 

2 


In  Scotland  there  are  992  parishes,  but  say  for 
the  purpose  of  more  easy  calculation,  that  there 
are  1000.  Then  the  following  facts  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  Table. — 

I.  Total  Insane — 

In  confinement,       56  Males. 

63  Females. 

  119 

Idiots  117  Males. 

 —  115  Females. 

 232 

Total,  351 

N.  B.  Of  Idiots,  many  are  noticed  as  at  times 
Jurious,  and  requiring  occasional  confinement. 

II.  If  the  population  of  Scotland  is  in  round 
numbers  1,600,000,  then  the  average  number 
in  each  parish  is  1,600,  and  the  average  number 
of  insane  in  Scotland  (including  idiots)  is  about 
4,500,  or  45  to  each  parish. 

III.  Of  the  80  returns  made,  there  are  7 
parishes  only  in  which  there  are  no  insane  per- 
son of  either  the  above-mentioned  classes  ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  whole  1000  parishes  there  may 
be  72  without  insane  persons. 


IV.  There  may  be  about  50  of  the  insane  in 
confinement  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  their  pa- 
rish funds,  say  at  the  rate  of  L.  20.  Then  the 
whole  cost  is  L.  1,120  Sterling. 

V.  If  public  asylums  are  built  in  Scotland, 
it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  from  the  above  facts 
the  size  of  each,  as  suited  to  the  population  of 
the  districts  proposed  to  be  attached  to  each  re- 
spectively. 

In  each  asylum,  or  in  one  asylum,  if  one  only 
shall  be  established  for  Scotland  at  large  for 
Criminals,  there  ought  to  be  separate  classes  of 
apartments, 

1.  For  criminal  Lunatics.  2.  For  Lunatics 
who  pay  board  from  their  own  funds.  3.  Who, 
though  in  some  degree  of  poverty,  pay  only  part 
themselves  of  their  board,  and  get  the  balance 
raised  by  private  subscription  of  friends,  or  who 
are  paid  for  by  their  parishes  as  paupers.  4.  For 
Idiots. 

Idiots,  now  confined  in  Charity  Work- 
Houses,  should  be  removed  to  asylums  for  the 
insane.  This  is  a  more  appropriate  residence, 
and  would  release  the  unhappy  sa?ie  poor  from 
an  afflicting  spectacle,  which  cannot  but  aggra- 
vate their  unavoidable  distress. 


The  following  seem  to  be  the  heads  under 
which  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
might  be  successively  ranged,  so  as  to  include 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  question ; 

namely, 

1.  Purchase  of  premises. 

2.  Building. 

3.  General  management  as  to  Funds  and 

Directors. 

4.  Admission  of  Patients. 

5.  Dismission  of  Patients. 


On  these  heads  I  refrain  from  detailing  Dr 
Baird's  suggestions.  They  coincide  exactly  with 
those  contained  in  the  Report  of  Sir  William 
Rae,  already  quoted.  I  shall  only  add,  that  these 
suggestions  acquire  a  higher  probability  of  being 
sound,  when  different  individuals,  who  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, and  have  had  no  particular  previous 
communication  with  each  other  respecting  it, 
happen  to  coincide  so  closely  in  their  views. 


No.  III. 


A  Rehn-n  of  the  mimher  of  Insane  Persons  in  Scotland,  who  are  in  co 
ment  as  dangerous  Lunatics,  or  allowed  to  wander  about  as  harmless  Id 
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Names  of  Parishes. 


1  Aberbiothock, 

2  Petty, 
Caputh, 

4  Westerkirk, 

5  Kirkden, 

6  Girvan, 

7  Gask, 
Lochalsh, 
Chirnside, 

10  j  Ewes, 

1 1  I  Bothkennar, 

12  '  Benhoinie, 
IS  Marykirk, 

14  Fetteresso, 

15  liunottar, 

16  Fordun, 

1 7  Ecclesgeny, 

1 8  Garvock, 

19  Cavers, 
£0  Bervie, 

2 1  Cannoby, 

22  Glenbervie, 

23  St.  Andrew's  and 
Deerness,  Orkn. 

24  Arbuihnot, 

25  Laurencekirk, 

26  Kinnell, 

27  Langton, 
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*  One  of  these  ought  to  be  confined 

■f  Only  occasionally  ill,  and  confined  in  Bridewell. 

}  The  two  marked  idiots  arc  lads  of  a  weak  mind. 
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Names  of  Pariihes. 


In  confinement 


Brought  over, 

61  Hobkiik,  - 

62  Crailing, 

63  Denny, 

64  I  Kingsbarns, 

65  Greenlaw, 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
7S 
7* 
75 
76 
77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Dornoch,  Sutherl. 
Newburn, 
Auchterarder, 
Dunbar, 
Prestonkirk, 
Inverness,  3  par. 
Mortlach,  - 
Wattin,  Caithness, 
Eckfovd, 
Fordyce, 

LowChur.  Paisley, 
Bo-ness, 
Lochmaben, 
Culross, 
Kineff, 
Dunse, 
Dryfesdale, 
Dumfries, 
Annan, 
Hoddam, 
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*  Maintained  at  a  great  expence  to  the  Parish.  +  Only  occasionally  confined. 

%  Confined  in  cells  attached  to  the  Northern  Infirmary. 
%  County  Bridewell.  §  Glasgow  Asylum. 


It  appears  from  this  Return,  that  in  Eiglity-five  Country-parishes  of 
land  there  are  not  less  than  387  individuals  in  a  state  of  mental  derangen 
— That  102  of  them  are  actually  confined,  either  in  private  Lunatic  Asyl 
or,  as  is  tlie  case  with  by  far  the  greater  number,  in  the  house  of  some  f 
or  private  person  : — That  only  31  are  in  public  Asylums,  and  that  4  are 
fined  in  County  Bridewells  or  Jails: — That  250  are  permitted  to  Wi 
nbout  the  country  in  a  state  of  idiotisra  ;  and  that  I98,  more  than  one-h 
»he  whole,  arc  maintained  by  the  parishes  or  public. 
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No.  IV. 

■jlurn  of  Ike  Number  of  Insane  Persons  in  conjinement  in  public  and  pri- 
vate Madhouses  in  Scotland  in  1816. 


ames  of  Counties  and 
Places. 

In  public  Asy- 
lums. 

In  private  Asy- 
lums. 

In  Bedlam. 

In  the  Charity- 
Workhouses. 

Total  number  confined  at 
each  place. 

Total  Number 
which  can  be  ac- 
commodated at 
each  place  in  pub- 
lic establishments. 

Males. 

a> 

a 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

j  Females. 

Males. 

Females,  j 

iiiiburgh  &  County, 

isgow, 

crdeen, 
ontrose, 
undee  *, 
umfries, 
veiness  t. 

14 
40 
30 
30 

6 
3 

5 

an 

6 
1 

57 

75 

17 

30 

2 

16 

216 
73 
55 
52 

12 
4 

20 

120  if  suff,  funds. 
60 
55 

12 

123 

92 

57 

75 

17i30 

2 

16 

412 

267 

*  Accommodation  built  for  40,  but  not  yet  finished,  from  want  of  funds, 
f  No  public  Asylum, — see  Note,  Parish  Return. 


rorn  the  above  Return  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  present  (10th 
August  1816)  there  are  only  Five  Public  Asylums  for  the  reception 
of  Lunatics  in  Scotland  : — 
That  the  total  number  which  these  can  accommodate  is       -  267 
I'o  which  may  be  added  the  Dundee  Asylum  when  completed,  40 

i  307 
TThat  there  are  confined  in  these  public  Asylums,  and  in  private  ' 
Asylums,  in  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  with  £edlam  and  Cha- 
rity-Workliouses,  not  less  than  -  -  412 
DTo  which  add  the  number  from  85  Parish  Returns  actually  con- 
fined, but  not  included  in  any  of  the  places  stated  here,    -  102 

Total  actually  in  confinement,      -  514 
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I  visited  the  cells  of  the  Edinbui-gh  Bedlam  a 
few  days  ago,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated 
German  Physician  Spurzheim  ;  and  although 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  much  improved 
since  I  last  saw  them,  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
language  to  depict  their  wretched  state.  We 
found  fifty -four  individuals  in  that  abode  of  mi- 
sery, two-thirds  of  them  females;  many  had  scarce- 
ly a  sufficiency  of  rags  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
and  even  the  shreds  that  remained,  appeared 
not  to  have  been  cleansed  of  their  impurities  for 
months.  In  a  distant  cell  we  discovered  a  wo- 
man, worn  out  by  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
stretcj  d  upon  a  straw  pallet,  and  sinking  ra- 
pidly to  the  grave.    A  Rat  was  perched  upon 
her  bed :  I  shall  not  affirm  that  this  animal  had 
attempted  to  mangle  the  exhausted  body  of  the 
dying  maniac,  but  the  sight  was  horrible ! — 
Alarmed  by  our  unexpected  intrusion,  it  re- 
treated coolly  through  a  large  hole  in  the  floor 
of  the  cell. 

I  blush  for  my  country,  when  I  repeat  the 
remark  made  by  Dr  Spurzheim  on  leaving  the 
place,  "  That  palaces  are  provided  for  the  ac- 
"  commodation  of  the  greatest  villains  and  dis- 
"  turbers  of  society,  Avhile  these  unfortunate  be- 
"  ihgs  are  left  in  misery  ;"  and  I  am  grieved  to 
add,  that  I  am  a  living  witness,  that  the  sxdnc 
in  Germany  are  better  cared  for. 

FINIS. 
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SPEECH,  &c. 


Mr.  Brogden, 

I  FEEL  very  sensibly  the  disadvantages 
under  which  I  rise  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  momentous  subject ;  not  only  because 
I  am  in  all  respects  so  ill  qualified  to  handle  it 
successfully,  but  because  a  pretty  general  indis- 
position has  been  expressed  by  the  House,  to  pro- 
ceeding in  the  inquiry  this  night.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  was  one  of  those  who  objected  to  delay,  and 
as  I  stated  my  readiness  to  go  on  with  the  debate, 
I  am  desirous  of  delivering  my  sentiments,  such 
as  they  are,  upon  the  present  occasion,  that  I  may 
lay  before  the  committee  the  ideas  (whatever 
they  may  be  worth)  which  I  have  gathered  from, 
an  honest  and  patient  attention  to  the  subject 
matter  of  our  investigation. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  argument  which  I 
shall  pass  over  altogether,  I  mean  the  amount  of 
the  distresses  which  are  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to  prevail  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
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empire.    Upon  this  topic  all  men  are  agreed; 
the  statements   connected  with  it  are  as  un- 
questionable  as  they  are  afflicting;   each  day's 
experience  since  my  honourable  friend's  motion 
(Mr.  Western)  has  added  to  their  number  and  in- 
creased their  force  j  and  the  petition  from  Cam- 
bridgeshire  presented  at  an  early  part  of  this 
evening  has  laid  before  you  a  fact,  to  which  all  the 
former  expositions  of  distress  afforded  no  parallel, 
that  in  one  parish,  every  proprietor  and  tenant 
being  ruined  with  a  single  exception,  the  whole 
poor  rates  of  the  parish  thus  wholly  inhabited  by 
paupers,  are  now  paid  by  an  individual,  whose 
fortune  once  ample,  is  thus  swept  entirely  away. 
Gf  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  then,  it  is. 
quite  superfluous  to  speak ;  I  purpose  with  your 
permission,  to  apply  myself  to  the  examination  of 
its  causes,  and  to  such  a  view  of  the  remedies  or 
palliatives  proposed,  as  may  naturally  be  suggested 
by  a  consideration  of  those  causes.  Without  enter- 
ing somewhat  at  large  into  the  origin  of  our  pre- 
sent difficulties,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  ^t  to  go 
astray  in  oiir  search  after  the  means  of  relief. 

A  circumstance  which  must  strike  every  ob- 
server who  turns  his  attention  toward  this  state 
of  the  country,  is  the  comparative  state  of  prices 
before  and  since  the  late  war.  In  1792  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  4Ys.  the  quarter; 
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now  its  price  is  57s.  almost  twenty  per  cent, 
higher  j  and  yet  no  complaint  was  ever  heard  of 
low  prices  before  the  war,  nor  were  any  of  those 
signs  of  distress  to  be  perceived  which  in  these 
times  claim  our  pity  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 
This  consideration  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  shew 
that  over-trading — that  excess  of  cultivation  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  the  evil  we  complain  of-; 
and  may  warn  us  against  the  error  of  imputing  it 
to  the  operation  of  any  one  cause  alone  j  for  I  am 
certainly  disposed  to  rank  the  great  extension  of 
cultivation  among  the  principal  causes,  or  at  least 
to  regard  it  as  lying  near  the  foundation  of  the 
mischief.  In  attempting  to  unravel  the  difficulties 
of  this  question,  I  trust  the  committee  will  believe 
me,  when  I  say  that  I  approach  it  as  I  should 
the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  mathematics, 
without  the  smallest  taint  of  party  feeling,  and 
with  no  other  view  whatsoever  than  a  desire 
to  discover  the  truth,  upon  a  question  of  great 
and  universal  concernment. 

The  first  circumstance  to  which  I  would  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  as  lying  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  is  the  progress  of  agriculture  during 
the  long  period  of  the  last  war — I  mean  from  the 
year  1792  downwards.  The  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  1793  produced  the  stagnation  of 
trade  and  manufactures  which  usually  accompa- 
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nies  a  transition  from  peace  to  war  j  but  these 
difficulties  were  of  uncommonly  short  duration, 
and  the  brilliant  success  of  our  arms  at  sea,  the 
capture  oi  some  of  the  enemy's  colonies,  the 
revolt  of  others,  and  the  crippled  state  of  his 
mercantile  resources  at  home  from  internal  con- 
fusion, speedily  diminished  his  commerce  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  augmenting  our  own  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  As  his  conquests  or 
influence  extended  over  other  nations  possessed 
of  trade  or  colonial  establishments,  these  in  their 
turn  became  exposed  to  our  maritime  hostility, 
and  lost  their  commerce  and  their  plantations  ;  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  this  country  obtained 
a  mercantile  and  colonial  monopoly  altogether  un- 
precedented even  in  the  most  successful  of  her 
former  wars.  The  consequence  was  a  sudden 
extension  of  our  manufacturing  industry  and 
wealth  i  and  a  proportionate  improvement  in  our 
agriculture.  But  although  this  effect  began  to 
be  perceivable  soon  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  war,  it  was  not  fully  produced  until  a  few 
years  had  elapsed,  and  a  number  of  circumstances, 
in  some  measure  accidental,  happened  to  coincide 
with  those  which  might  more  reasonably  have  been 
'  expected  to  occur  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
in  promoting,  I  might  almost  say  in  forcing,  the 
cultivation  of  the  country.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  fake  the  ten  years  from  1797  to  1808,  as  the 


period  when  all  those  circumstances,  of  what 
nature  soever  concurred  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  It  will  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  observe  how  singularly  this  period  is 
filled  with  events,  all  tending  one  way,  all  bearing 
upon  the  extension  of  agriculture. 

The  French  commerce  and  colonies  had  been 
previously  destroyed;  and  in  1797,  1798,  and 
1799,  those  of  Spain  and  Holland  shared  the  same 
fate.  About  this  time  our  monopoly  might  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  height.  But  several  ac- 
cidental events  now  concurred  with  those  results 
of  the  war,  and  influenced  the  progress  of  cul- 
tivation in  a  visible  manner.  The  scarcity  of 
wheat  in  1796,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  1799 
and  1800,  raised  the  prices  so  much  as  to  force  a 
vast  portion  of  land  into  cultivation.  In  1797 
and  still  more  after  1800,  lands  were  broken  up 
which  had  never  before  known  the  plough,  and 
many  wastes  were  taken  in,  the  tillage  of 
which  prudence  would  perhaps  never  have  au- 
^  thorised.  Somewhat  of  the  same  effect  was  thus 
produced  which  arose  from  the  destruction  of 
the  principal  French  West  Indian  colonies  early 
in  the  late  war.  The  sudden  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  sugar  raised  its  price  beyond  all  ex- 
ample, and  occasioned  a  vast  extent  of  new  land  to 
be  cleared  and  planted,  promoting  at  the  same 
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time  the  culture  of  the  old  plantations.  The 
African  Slave  Trade,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  settlements,  with  the 
consequent  influx  of  British  capital,  facilitated  the 
progress  of  West  Indian  agriculture,  until  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  blank  created  by  the 
commotions  at  St.  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  was 
much  more  than  supplied  j  sugars  fell  as  far  below 
their  ordinary  price  as  they  had  lately  risen  above 
it  J  all  West  Indian  proprietors  were  distressed, 
and  many  utterly  ruined  j  the  colonies  generally 
speaking  were  in  a, state  nearly  resembling  the 
most  sufiering  districts  of  the  mother  country  at 
the  present  time  ;  and  relief  was  only  afforded  by 
the  abandonment  of  many  estates,  chiefly  such  as 
were  loaded  with  debts  and  consisted  of  inferior 
lands, — the  supply  being  thus  restored  to  a  level 
with  the  demand.  I  do  not  mention  the  cases  as 
in  all  respects  parallel,  but  they  agree  in  many  of 
their  principal  circumstances. 

Together  with  the  scarcities  of  1796  and 
1800,  the  financial  and  military  operations  of 
the  war,  concurred  to  raise  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce.  Those  operations  did  not 
certainly  create  capital,  or  multiply  the  number 
of  mouths  for  consuming  food  j  but  they  col- 
lected capital  in  masses  to  be  expended  less 
ccconomically  in  feeding  a  number  of  persons 
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more  carelessly  than  the  same  individuals  Would 
have  been  supported  by  part  of  the  same  capital, 
had  it  been  left  in  the  hands  of  private  persons. 
I  desire  to  be  understood  as  casting  no  reflection 
upon  the  administration  of  the  revenue  appro, 
priated  to  the  demands  of  the  war,  because  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  at  present  to  express  my 
opinion  upon  this  point.  Every  one  must 
admit  that  a  given  sum  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, even  of  the  most  oeconomical  ministers, 
especially  if  allotted  to  meeting  the  various 
pressing  exigencies  of  warfare,  must  be  expended 
with  much  less  care  and  parsimony  than  the 
same  sums  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  private 
families  under  all  the  checks  imposed  by  indi- 
vidual prudence.  The  tendency  of  such  a  na- 
tional expenditure  unquestionably  is  to  raise  prices 
above  their  natural  level  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
thus  to  force  cultivation  forward,  although  in  a 
long  course  of  years  the  same  capital  in  the  hands 
of  the  community  would  have  been  much  more 
augmented,  and  would  gradually  and  healthfully 
have  increased  the  production  of  the  country  iii 
a  greater,  but  not  in  a  disproportionate  degree. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  its  effect  in  stimulating 
agriculture  that  any  man  will  be  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  war  and  its  expenditure.  Had 
it  no  other  sins  to  answer  for,  this  might  w^Jl 
forgiven. 
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While  the  circumstances  which  I  have  men- 
tioned were  disposing  men  to  extend  the  culti- 
vation of  the  kingdom,  an  event  occurred,  which 
in  its  consequences  mightily  facilitated  this  ope- 
ration. I  allude  to  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  1797-  The  alarm 
in  which  that  extraordinary  measure  originated, 
very  speedily  subsided ;  and  with  the  restoration 
of  confidence,  came  a  disposition  to  accom- 
modate, on  the  part  of  bankers  and  other  dealers 
in  money  and  credit,  wholly  unexampled.  The 
Bank  of  England  soon  increased  its  issues ;  and 
the  numbers  of  country  banks  were  every  where 
augmented.  In  districts  where  no  such  esta- 
blishment had  ever  before  been  known,  they 
were  to  be  found  actively  engaged  in  discounting 
and  lending — and  in  issuing  their  own  notes. 
In  places  too  small  to  support  a  bank,  thei^ 
were  agents  appointed  by  banks  fixed  at  some 
distance}  or  a  shopkeeper  or  tradesman,  added 
to  his  usual  and  regular  calling,  the  new  em- 
ployment of  cashing  bills  and  passing  notes.  It 
is  true  that  the  check  which  had  now  been  re- 
moved from  the  great  3&nk  in  London,  still 
operated  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  minor 
dealers  in  credit,  thus  scattered  over  the  country  j 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  if  required  in  Bank  of 
England  paper,  although  the  issuers  of  that  paper 
were  not  compelled  to  pay  in  specie.   But  this 
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was  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  restraint,  for 
if  the  holders  of  country  bank  paper  could  not 
obtain  gold  in  exchange,  they  preferred  coarse 
notes  with  the  names  of  Mr.  or  Sir  John  s^ch- 
a-one,  whom  they  knew,  to  notes  somewhat 
better  engraved,  but  worth  just  Mas -little;  and 
with  the  names  of  a  Governor  and  Company 
and  a  Mr.  Newland  whom  they  knew  nothing 
about — so  that  the  country  banks  enjoyed  the 
same  facility,  with  the  bank  in  Londonj  of  'in- 
creasing their  issues  ;  and  they  used  it  with  much 
less  reserve.  Hence  the  unlimited  accommo- 
dation which  they  afforded  to  farmers,  aiid 
generally  to  all  speculators  in  land  They 
assisted  all  adventurers  more  or  less,  but  adven- 
turers in  land  most  of  all,  because  they  had 
better  security  to  give,  and  were  suDposed  to 
be  engaged  in  a  less  hazardous  line  of  trade. 
I  must  here  repeat  the  remark  I  made  upori. 
the  tendency  of  the  war  to  promote  cultivation. 
If  the  stoppage  of  the  bank  had  produced  no 
worse  effects  than  throwing  dormant  capital  into 
circulation,  and  affording  a  stimulus  to  industry, 
especially  to  agriculture,  I  should  have  little  to 
gay  against  that  measure — Nay  it  might  have 
been  rather  beneficial  than  hurtful,  at  least  in 
this  point  of  view,  had  the  accommodation 
which  it  afforded  been  withdrawn  more  gra- 
dually, and  at  all  events,  not  at  the  particular 
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•moment,  when  perhaps  the  state  of  things  re- 
quired it  to  be  still  further  extended. 

.;,  .Another  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  advert, 
also  occurred  within  the  period  in  question, 
between  1797  and  1803,  I  mean  the  great 
extension  of  our  colonial  possessions.  The 
value  of  those  establishments  is,  I  believe,  some- 
what underrated  in  this  country ;  not  that  we 
are  slow  to  parade  their  importance  in  several 
particulars — on  the  contrary,  we  are  prone  to 
magnify  them  in  our  accounts  of  exports  and 
imports,  and  of  the  quantity  of  tonnage,  and 
number  of  seamen  employed  in  our  trade  j 
but  we  seldom  if  ever,  reflect  on  the  vast  effects 
produced  by  them  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
mother  country.  In  promoting  this,  their  wealth 
operates,  both  through  the  channels  of  commerce, 
and  of  remittances,  almost  as  directly  as  theriches 
of  one  district  of  this  island,  expand  themselves 
over  and  fertilize  another  less  wealthy  territory, 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  conquest  and  rapid 
cultivation  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  to  take  the 
mbst  remarkable  instance,  may  be  traced  in  it& 
effects  upon  many  a  once  barren  tract  of  land 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where 
by  the  names  of  the  farms  and  of  their  occupiers 
you  may  be  reminded  of  those  lucrative  specu- 
htions  in  Surinam,  Demerary,  and  Berbice,  to 
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which  the  agi-iculture  of  the  fnother  countiy 
owed  these  accessions. 

The  last  circumstance  I  shall  mention  as  falling 
wjtliin  the  same  period,  is  the  completion  of 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  monopoly, 
by  the  destruction  of  almost  all  other  trade  and 
peaceful  industry,  the  final  result  of  Buonaparte's 
continental  and  military  system.  In  the  endj 
indeed,  we  felt  the  eflFects  of  this  prodigious 
attempt,  as  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
state ;  but  for  some  time  it  only  consummated 
the  ruin  of  our  competitors,  and  gave  new 
resources  to  our  seaport  and  manufacturing 
towns.  The  effects  of  this  increase  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  at  a  period  when  men  were 
singularly  prone  to  farming  speculations,  cannot 
easily  be  over-rated.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  the 
sphere  of  such  influence  much  more  contracted 
than  it  really  is.  If  any  one  is  desirous  of  perceiv^ 
ing  how  widely  it  extends,  I  think  I  can  furnish 
him  with  a  medium  through  which  he  may 
view  it.  When  the  measures  of  the  enemy, 
which  began  with  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
had,  through  the  co-operation  of  our  own  Orders 
in  Council,  succeeded  in  crippling  the  trade  of 
almost  all  our  great  towns,  the  distresses  of 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer  affected  not 
merely  the  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood,  but 
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lowered  the  cattle  and  corn  markets  to  a  great 
distance,  so  that  fat  beasts  were  sold  at  very  low 
prices,  100  and  even  150  miles  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tresses prevailing  over  those  parts  of  the  country. 
In  ;  like  manner,  it  is  evident  that  the  earlier 
events  of  the  war,  which  suddenly  promoted  the 
>vealth  of  the  great  towns,  tended  as  rapidly  to 
augment  the  cultivation  of  even  the  remote  pro- 
vinces. 
Uj'. 

•  '  Now,  Sir,  having  ascertained  the  existence  of 
80  many  and  such  powerful  causes,  uniting  their 
forces  in  one  direction,  during  the  period  I  have 
mentioned,  and  all  tending  manifestly  to  promote 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  some  of  them  by 
tempting  men  to  embark  in  farming  concerns, 
others  by  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  spe- 
culation, even  if  we  do  not  take  into  the  account 
such  circumstances  as  the  general  progress  of  the 
arts  and  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the 
money  price  of  produce,  which  I  am  very  far 
from  iinder-rating,  but  only  pass  over  for  the 
present  as  operating  less  exclusively  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of -land  than  the  other  circumstances 
which  I  have  enumerated,  I  say  even  if  these  con- 
siderations are  omitted,  enough  has  been  shewn 
to  prove  that  a  start  must  have  been  made  in  the 
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productive  powers  of  this  island,  quite  unex- 
ampled in  any  equal  period  of  its  former  history. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  I  reflect  upon  the  nature 
of  the  causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  find 
that  most  of  them  are  of  sudden  occurrence,  and 
that  their  combination  in  the  short  space  of  about 
ten  years  was  accidental ;  when,  moreover,  I 
perceive  that  the  most  material  of  them  were  of 
a  temporary  duration,  and  could  not  remain  long 
to  support  the  great  cultivation  which  they  had 
occasioned,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  I  have 
got  hold  of  a  principle  upon  which  something 
like  an  overtrading  in  agriculture,  and  a  conse- 
quent redundance  of  produce,  may  be  inferred 
to  have  happened,  how  difficult  soever  it  may 
be  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  excess  by 
any  strict  calculation.  In  truth  I  am  little  in- 
clined to  resort  to  estimates  upon  the  present 
question ;  where  circumstances  are  clearly  proved 
to  have  existed,  the  natural  operation  of  which 
plainly  was  such  as  I  have  described,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  seek  among  statistical  returns  for  evi- 
dence of  effects  which  we  know  must  have 
been  produced.  I  have  heard  of  conjectures  as 
to  the  number  of  acres  inclosed,  during  the  ten 
years  I  am  referring  to,  in  which  there  may  have 
been  1200  Inclosure  Bills  passed.  Some  of  my 
honourable  friends  near  me,  I  know,  have  esti- 
mated this  amount  at  two  millions,  which  I  men- 
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tion  not  so  much  from  any  reliance  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  as  out  of  respect  for 
them,  and  because  this  admission  is  at  variance 
with  their  own  doctrine  that  there  has  been  no 
excessive  cultivation.  But  it  is  evident  that  such 
an  estimate,  even  if  correct  to  an  acre,  would  by 
no  means  shew  the  increase  of  production,  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  land  enclosed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  formerly  cultivated  in  common  field ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  improvements  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  old  enclosures  have  probably 
done  more  to  augment  the  whole  agricultural 
produce,  than  all  the  new  lands  that  have  been 
taken  in.  If,  however,  we  take  the  total  amount, 
every  thing  included,  to  be  equal  to  the  produce 
of  two  millions  of  acres  added  to  the  former  pro- 
duce, and  if  it  be  true  that  the  population  has 
only  increased  two  millions  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, there  will  appear  to  have  been  an  increase 
of  nearly  six  millions  of  quarters  in  the  supply, 
and  only  an  increase  in  the  permanent  demand, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  millions.  But,  as  I 
have  already  said,  these  estimates  are  not  to  be 
trusted  either  way,  and  I  had  much  rather  rest 
upon  the  broad  principle  furnished  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  known  events  in  the  history  of  the 
late  war,  down  to  the  year  1808.  The  improve- 
ments in  most  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
going  on  to  visibly,  that  the  most  careless  ob- 
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server  must  have  been  struck  by  them.  Not  only 
wastes  have  disappeared  for  miles  and  miles,  giv- 
ing place  to  houses,  fences,  and  crops  ;  not  only 
have  even  the  most  inconsiderable  commons,  the 
very  village  greens,  and  the  little  stripes  of  sw^ard 
by  the  way -side,  been  in  many  places  subjected 
to  division  and  exclusive  ownership,  and  cut  up 
into  corn-fields  in  the  rage  for  farming  ;  not  only 
have  stubborn  soils  been  forced  to  bear  crops  by 
mere  weight  of  metal,  by  sinking  money  in  the 
earth,  as  it  has  been  called, — but  the  land  that 
formerly  grew  something  has  been  fatigued  with 
labour,  and  loaded  with  capital,  until  it  yielded 
much  more  ;  the  work  both  of  men  and  cattle, 
has  been  economized,  new  skill  has  been  applied, 
and  a  more  dexterous  combination  of  different 
kinds  of  husbandry  been  practised,  until,  with- 
out at  all  comprehending  the  waste  lands  wholly 
added  to  the  productive  territory  of  the  Island, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  not  perhaps  that  two  blades 
of  grass  now  grow  where  one  only  grew  before, 
but  I  am  sure,  that  five  grow  where  four  used  to 
be;  and  that  this  kingdom  which  foreigners 
were  wont  to  taunt  as  a  mere  manufacturing  and 
trading  country,  inhabited  by  a  shopkeeping  na- 
tion, is  in  reality,  for  its  size,  by  far  the  greatest 
ajrricultural  state  in  the  world. 

Previous  to  the  year  1810  or  1811,  no  great 
effect  appears  to  have  been  felt  in  the  corn  market 
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from  all  this  system  of  improvement.  The  mea- 
sures taken  to  increase  our  produce  had  not  begun 
fully  to  operate,  and  the  new  inclosures  had  not 
yielded  their  due  returns.  The  crop  of  1810 
was  not  a  very  good  one,  and  that  of  1811  was 
extremely  bad.  But  about  1812,  when  the  new 
cultivation  and  the  improvements  in  farms  gene- 
rally, may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  their  full 
effect,  there  began  a  series  of  events,  some  of  them 
accidental  and  beyond  human  foresight  to  an- 
ticipate, others  less  strange  perhaps  in  themselves, 
but  in  their  union  scarcely  more  to  be  expected, 
all  operating  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  di- 
rection the  very  opposite,  as  far  as  regards  agri- 
culture, to  the  line  in  which  the  no  less  unparalleled 
combination  of  circumstances  already  mentioned'^ 
had  been  operating  in  the  preceding  years.  The 
harvest  of  1812,  was  a  very  abundant  one  ; 
that  of  1813,  I  believe,  exceeded  any  that  had 
ever  been  known;  and  the  crop  of  1814  was 
not  much  inferior.  But  the  political  events  of 
those  three  years  had  an  influence  still  more  im- 
portant upon  the  markets.  Here  I  must  take  leave 
to  state  how  widely  I  differ  with  my  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Essex,  (Mr.  Western )  res- 
pecting the  effects  of  the  peace.  In  the  able  and 
luminous  speech  with  which  he  introduced  this 
subject  to  the  house,  and  in  which  he  shewed 
at  once  the  greatest  industry,  talent,  and  mode- 
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ration,  he  contended  that  the  terminatioA  of 
hostilities  could  not  be  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the 
depression  in  prices,  because  those  prices  had  begun 
to  fall  during  the  war;  and  he  observed  in 
confirmation  of  his  position,  that  after  former 
treaties  of  peace,  agricultural  produce  had  risen. 
The  fects  upon  which  he  relied  when  taken 
altogether,  far  from  supporting  his  doctrine, 
furnish  me  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it. 
After  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  is  true,  wheat  rose 
from  36  to  41  shillings  the  quarter,  in  1763, 
and  to  42s.  6d.  on  an  average  of  five  years, 
ending  1767.    So  after  the  peace  of  Versailles, 
it  rose  5s.  the  quarter.     But  the  statements 
upon  which  my  honorable  friend  relied,  as 
decisive  in  his  favour,  were  taken  from  the 
period  in  question,  viz.  the  year   1813  In 
January  of  that  year,  the  market  price  of  wheat 
was  1 20s,  and  in  November  it  had  fallen  to  75s. 
The  victualling  contracts  of  Portsmouth,  were 
made  in  January  at  123s.  !0d. — in  November 
at  67s.  lOd.    Those  of  Plymouth,  in  February 
at  121s.  9d. — in  September  at  86s.    Those  of 
Deptford,  in  February  for  flour  per  sack — at 
100s.  Sd. — in  November  at  65s.    Now  I  beg 
the  committee's  attention  to  these  fects,  because 
when  coupled  with  the  well  known  events  of 
the  year  1813,  they  clearly  refute  my  honorable 
friend's  argument,pretended  tobe  built  upon  them. 
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In  January  and  February  wheat  and  flour  were 
high  J  in  September  they  had  fallen  very  consider- 
ably, owing  partly  no  doubt,  to  the  very  abundant 
harvest  reaped  during  the  interval,  but  in  no 
small  degree  owing  to  the  important  change 
in  public  affairs  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  same  interval.  The  destruction  of  Buo- 
naparte's grand  army  had  been  effected  the 
winter  before,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  deliverance  of  Europe,  but  that  happy 
event  had  not  been  completed.  The  most 
gigantic  enterprize  which  unprincipled  force 
had  ever  attempted  in  modern  times,  had  been 
defeated  by  a  lucky  concurrence  of  accidents 
with  the  violence  that  gave  birth  to  the  project ; 
but  much  of  its  author's  power  still  remained 
unbroken,  and  no  man  could  foresee  that  the 
blind  fury  which  had  borne  him  into  jeopardy, 
would  still  hurry  him  to  ruin.  At  all  events,  a  new 
and  a  desperate  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  the 
great  prize  ©f  peace  on  the  one  side,  or  universal 
empire  on  the  other,  was  to  be  fought  for  once 
more  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1813  this  battle  was  fought  j  and 
the  enemy  after  incredible  efforts  of  gallantry  and 
skill,  was  repulsed — but  nothing  more.  Peace 
seemed  considerably  more  probable,  therefore, 
in  September,  than  it  had  been  in  January ;  but 
it  was  not  certain.    The  improvement  in  our 
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prospects,  however,  co-operated  with  the  harvest, 
and  prices  were  lowered  from  122s.  to  86s. 
Soon  .ifter  this  period,  came  the  decisive  battle 
of  Leipsick;  peace  was  now  certain,  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  settled  was  the  terms  upon 
which  it  should  be  made,  and  the  degree  of 
security  which  should  attend  it  j  for  the  struggle 
which  followed  could  be  said  to  decide  nothing 
more.  Accordingly  in  the  interval  between 
September  and  November  prices  had  fallen  from 
86  to  68,  in  round  numbers.  Contractors  couH 
no  longer  expect  the  same  terms  when  in  all 
likelihood  this  was  their  last  bidding.  Govern- 
ment was  not  pressed  as  before,  when  its  difS- 
culties  were  so  nearly  at  an  end;  and  the 
market  felt  the  effects  not  only  of  an  extraor- 
dinary crop,  but  of  the  approaching  times  of 
peace  when  the  demands  of  government  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  supplies  of  the  continent 
poured  in.  No  man  who  attends  to  these  facts 
and  dates  can  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  fall  of  prices  was  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  approaching  termination  of  the  war. 

In  truth.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
tendency  of  such  a  change  as  the  peace  brought 
about  in  all  the  great  markets  of  agriculturiil  pro- 
duce. A  sudden  diminution  in  the  expenditure 
of  Government,  to  the  amount  of  above  fifty 
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millions,  could  not  be  efifected  witliout  greatly  de- 
ranging all  markets,  both  for  manufactures  and 
produce  directly;  and  by  affecting  the  markets 
for  manufactures,  it  must  also  have  influenced 
circuitously  those  in  which  the  farmer  is  more 
immediately  interested.  To  take  only  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  these  effects—  Can  it  be  denied  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  exportation  of  grain,  provisions, 
and  even  forage,  to  the  Peninsula,  had  an  influence 
in  lowering  the  prices  of  those  articles  at  home  ? 
When  orders  are  no  longer  given  for  clothing  in 
Yorkshire  and  arms  in  Warwickshire,  does  the 
change  which  throws  so  many  manufacturers  out 
of  employment  produce  no  diminution  in  the  de- 
mand for  food,  and  no  increase  in  the  levy  of 
parish  rates?  Look  at  the  etfects  of  the  Govern- 
ment retiring  from  the  Irish  provision  market, 
now  that  three  fourths  of  the  navy  are  dismantled. 
Beside  the  accounts  from  the  sister  kingdom, 
every  gentleman  connected  with  the  north  and 
west  of  England,  knows  that  last  summer  and 
autumn,  the  droves  of  Irish  cattle  poured  through 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  the  Welch  ports,  covered 
the  roads  for  miles  ;  and  that  the  price  of  but- 
chers' meat,  and  the  rents  of  grazing  farms,  which 
had  till  then  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of 
grain  and  of  corn  lands,  began  to  be  sensibly  af- 
fected, 1  state  these  circumstances  with  the  more 
satisfaction  because  they  are  in  their  nature  tern. 
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porary,  and  we  are  led  to  a  somewhat  more  com- 
fortable prospect  by  the  consideration,  that  what- 
ever part  of  the  present  distresses  is  ascribable  to 
the  change  from  war  to  peace,  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  diminish  every  day,  at  least  as  soon 
as  the  results  of  the  peace  shall  enable  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  the  country  to  resume  its  natural  and 
accustomed  channels ;  and  shall  supply  the  blank 
occasioned  directly  and  circuitously  in.  the  de- 
mands for  produce,  by  the  diminished  expendi* 
ture  of  Government. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  advert 
as  materially  operating  against  agriculture,  is  the 
distress  in  the  commercial  world  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  war.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  fatal  year  1810,  continue  to  be  felt  at 
this  day  in  the  mercantile  world.  The  founda- 
tions were  then  laid  of  many  failures,  which  have 
only  been  delayed  by  the  natural  efforts  of  unfor- 
tunate men  to  ward  off  a  blow  they  could  not  es- 
cape ;  efforts  which  it  is  impossible  very  harshly 
to  blame,  although  undoubtedly  the  delay  of  the 
crash  has  in  most  instances  only  rendered  it  more 
pernicious  to  creditors,  and  extended  its  effe^ 
more  widely,  occasioning,  perhaps,  several  failures 
instead  of  one.  The  difficulties  of  1812  are  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee,  and  are  still 
working  their  effects  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
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although  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  by 
enabling  us  to  export  goods,  which  were  all  paid 
for  to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions, 
afforded  a  most  seasonable  and  important  relief, 
and  enabled  capitalists  to  lower  their  stock  on 
hand  in  a  great  proportion.  That  stock,  how- 
ever, began  to  increase  during  the  unhappy  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  war ;  and  the  peace,  un- 
expectedly made,  in  Europe,  followed  by  the 
treaty  with  America,  soon  produced  an  effect  to 
which  I  must  request  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Committee,  because  I  believe  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent is  by  no  means  well  understood.  After  the 
cramped  state  in  which  the  enemy's  measures, 
and  our  own  retaliation,  (as  we  termed  it),  had 
kept  our  trade  for  some  years,  when  the  events  of 
of  spring  1814,  suddenly  opened  the  Conti- 
nent, a  rage  for  exporting  goods  of  every  kind 
burst  forth,  only  to  be  explained  by  reflecting  on 
the  previous  restrictions  we  had  been  labouring 
under,  and  only  to  be  equalled,  (though  not  in 
extent),  by  some  of  the  mercantile  delusions  con- 
nected with  South  American  speculations.  Every 
thing  that  could  be  shipped  was  sent  off;  all  the 
^pital  that  could  be  laid  hold  of  was  embarked. 
The  frenzy,  I  can  call  it  nothing  less  after  the 
experience  of  1806  and  1810,  descended  to  per- 
sons in  the  humblest  circumstances,  and  the  fur- 
thest removed,  by  their  pursuits,  from  commercial 
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cares.  It  may  give  the  Committee  some;  idea  of 
this  disease,  if  I  state  what  I  know  to  have  hap- 
pened in  one  or  two  places.  Not  only  clerks  and 
labourers,  but  menial  servants  engaged  the  little 
sums  which  they  had  been  laying  up  for  a  provi- 
sion against  old  age  and  sickness  ;  persons  went 
round  tempting  them  to  adventure  in  the  trade 
to  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  the  Baltic  j  they 
risked  their  mite  in  the  hopes  of  boundless 
profits ;  it  went  with  the  millions  of  the  more 
regular  traders  :  the  bubble  soon  burst,  like  its 
predecessors  of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi, 
and  Buenos  Ayres ;  English  goods  were  selling 
for  much  less  in  Holland  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, than  in  London  and  Manchester ;  in 
most  places  they  were  lying  a  dead  weight 
without  any  sale  at  all ;  and  either  no  returns 
whatever  were  received,  or  pounds  came  back  for 
thousands  that  had  gone  forth.  The  great  spe- 
culators broke ;  the  middling  ones  lingered  out 
a  precarious  existence,  deprived  of  all  means  of 
continuing  their  dealings  either  at  home  or  abroad  ^ 
the  poorer  dupes  of  the  delusion  had  lost  their 
little  hoards,  and  went  upon  the  parish  the  next 
mishap  that  befel  them ;  but  the  result  of  tl* 
whole  has  been  much  commercial  distress — a  cau- 
tion now  absolutely  necessary  in  trying  new  ad- 
ventures— a  prodigious  diminution  in  the  de- 
mand for  manufactures,  and  indirectly  a  serious 
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defalcation  in  the  effectual  demand  for  the  pro- 
duce of  land. 

The  peace  with  America  has  produced  some- 
what of  a  similar  eifect,  though  I  am  very  far 
from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  to  the  Eu- 
ropean market  the  year  before ;  both  because 
ultimately  the  Americans  will  pay,  which  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  Continent  renders  very 
unlikely;  and  because  it  was  well  worth  while  to 
incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order, 
by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  ma- 
nufactures in  the  United  States,  which  the  war 
had  forced  into  existence  contrary  to  the  natural 
course  of  things.    But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
enormous  amount  of,  I  believe,  eighteen  millions 
worth  of  goods  were  exported  to  North  Ame- 
rica in  one  year ;  I  am  informed  nearly  sixteen 
millions  went  through  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone; 
and,  for  a  considerable  part  of  this,  no  returns 
have  been  received,  while  still  more  of  it  must 
have  been  selling  at  a  very  scanty  profit.  The 
immediate  effect  has  been  a  sensible  increase  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  have  already  described  as 
flowing  from  the  unexpected  opening  of  the 
European  market  in  the  impoverished  and  un- 
settled state  of  the  Continent. 
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And  now  it  was,  when  a  general  con^mer- 
cial  distress  began  to  prevail,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  our  paper  circulation,  and  the  bank- 
ing operations  connected  with  it,  not  gradually 
as  had  been  expected,  but  almost  instantaneously 
developed  themselves.  Whether  the  change  of 
measures,  which  I  am  about  to  mention  as  one 
of  the  principal,  if  not  the  very  first  cause  of 
our  present  sufferings,  began  with  the  country 
banks  or  the  bank  of  England ;  whether  it  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
which  were  pressing  upon  trade,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  it  mightily  increased,  or  was  the  chief 
cause  of  those  difficulties ;  whether  or  not  blame 
is  imputable  to  any  persons,  or  bodies  corpo- 
rate, I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  for  it  is  wholly 
immaterial  to  the  present  investigation ;  and 
when  I  mention  certain  known  facts  in  one  order 
rather  than  another,  I  do  so  without  intending 
to  assert  that  they  were  connected  together.  The 
Bank  of  England  not  very  slowly  limited  its  dis- 
counts and  diminished  its  issues  of  paper  about 
three  millions.  At  one  period,  indeed,  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  had  exceeded  that 
to  which  they  were  now  reduced,  by  six  millions ; 
but  the  average  had  been  for  some  time  about 
three  millions  higher.  The  country  banks  acting 
less  upon  system  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
alarm,  lessened  their  discounts  in  a  much  greater 
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degree.  A  single  failure  would  stop  all  such 
transactions  over  a  whole  districtj  and  I  could 
mention  one  large  stoppage  which  made  it 
difficult,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  discount  a  bill 
any  where  in  three  or  four  counties.  Tlie  per- 
sons who  felt  this  change  most  severely  were 
of  course  those  who  had  been  speculating  in  any 
way,  but  above  all  others,  speculators  in  land; 
those  who  had  either  purchased  or  improved  be- 
yond their  actual  means  upon  the  expectation  of 
that  credit  and  accommodation  being  continued, 
which  had  enabled  them  to  commence  their  ope- 
rations. Ordinary  traders  have  much  greater 
facilities  in  the  money  market ;  and  their  specu- 
lations are  much  more  speedily  terminated.  The 
improver  of  land  has  to  deal  with  property  not 
easily  convertible  into  money,  and  his  adventures 
extend  necessarily  over  a  long  course  of  years. 
Persons  in  this  situation  soon  found  their  bor- 
rowed capital  withdrawn  ;  when  the  fall  of  pro- 
duce made  it  difficult  for  them  to  pay  the  interest, 
they  were  suddenly  called  upon  for  the  principal ; 
they  had  gotten  into  a  situation  which  no  pru- 
dence could  have  enabled  them  to  avoid,  because 
it  was  the  result  of  events  which  no  sagacity  could 
have  foreseen;  they  had  for  many  years  been 
tempted  to  speculate  by  a  facility  of  obtaining  ca- 
pital or  credit,  which  in  a  month  or  two  was 
utterly  withdrawn  j  and  before  the  least  warning 
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had  been  given  either  by  the  course  of  events,  or 
by  the  dealers  in  money  and  accommodation,  a 
support  was  removed  which  the  most  cautious  of 
men  might  well  have  expected  to  be  continued 
indefinitely,  or  at  any  rate,  to  be  gradually  re- 
moved. I  beg  leave,  in  illustration  of  this  matter, 
to  remind  the  Committee  how  those  undertak- 
ings have  been  been  carried  on  which  I  be- 
fore described  as  extending  so  greatly  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country.  A  man  of  small  fortune, 
or  a  farmer  making  considerable  profits  by  the 
high  prices  of  the  period  I  have  so  often  alluded 
to,  saw  an  opportunity  of  making  a  desirable 
purchase,  upon  an  enclosure,  or  a  sale  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.   He  had  scraped  together  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds,  perhaps  j  but  the  sum  required 
for  buying,  and  then  improving  the  land,  was 
four  or  five.    The  banker  supplied  this  difference, 
and  by  his  accommodations  enabled  some  mid- 
dleman,  trading  in  credit,  to  supply  it,  and 
the  cultivator  had  every  reason  to  hope  he 
should,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  repay  it  by  the 
continued  prosperity  of  farming  concerns.  At 
any  rate  he  reckoned  upon  paying  the  interest 
and  not  being  called  upon  for  the  principal,  in  se- 
curity of  which  he  probably  deposited  the  title 
deeds  of  his  purchase  as  a  pledge.    The  exten- 
sion of  cultivation  caused  by  these  very  opera- 
tions, together  with  the  other  circumstances  to 
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which  I  have  referred,  rapidly  lowers  the  price  of 
all  produce;  the  alarm  of  money  dealers  be- 
gins  to  spread ;  hardly  able  to  pay  the  interest  : 
which  is  in  reality  a  fourth  more  than  it  was  i 
while  the  currency  was  depreciated  25  per  cent.  j 
he  is  called  upon  to  pay  up  ihe  principal  itself ; 
destitute  of  any  thing  that  can  be  turned  into  ! 
money,  he  is  fain  to  abandon  his  purchase  with  j 
all  the  improvements  which  his  savings  and  his  | 
toil  have  made  upon  it ;  and  the  lender  finds  him-  i 
self  in  hardly  a  better  situation,  without  the  ! 
^ineans  of  obtaining  payment,  and  with  title  ; 
deeds  in  his  hand,  vi^hich  he  can  turn  to  no  ac-  ' 
count,  unless  he  brings  the  land  into  the  market. 
Now,  the  certainty  of  such  a  measure  lowering  i 
its  price,  prevents  this  step  from  being  taken ;  J 
and,  accordingly,  great  as  the  distress  has  been>  ! 
very  little  land  has  been  actually  sold  ;  not  so 
much  as  ought  to  have  been,  is  thrown  out  of  ; 
cultivation  j  good  money,  to  use  the  common  ex- 
pression, is  thrown  after  bad  ;  the  money  dealer  j 
becomes,  from  necessity,  a  land  jobber  ;  and  the  j 
distress  continues  pushing  its  shoots  in  all  direc-  ' 
tions,  round  the  whole  circle  of  trade,  until,  by 
reaction,  the  farmer  suffers  again  indirectly,  and 
the  total  amount  of  suffering  is,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  augmented  by  its  universality,  and  the 
connection  of  its  parts.    Nor  should  I  be  at  all 
surprized  if  things  were  to  grow  worse  before 
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they  got  better ;  at  least  I  am  very  certain  that 
the  price  of  land  will  be  lower  before  it  is  higher, 
from  the  undoubted  fact  of  many  sales  that  must 
take  place,  having  been  delayed  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  vain  hope  of  the  necessity  being 
evaded. 

In  referring  to  the  state  of  credit  and  circu- 
lation, I  have  purposely  avoided  dwelling  upon 
the  great  evils  that  have  resulted  from  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  not 
because  I  under-rate  them,  but  because  they  only 
affect  one  class  of  sufferers  from  the  present 
distresses,  I  mean,  those  who  have  made  bargains 
or  formed  calculations  for  time  j  such  as  persons 
taking  long  leases,  or  borrowing  money  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  or  speculating  upon  making 
sales  at  a  future  period.  Of  these  classes  I  shall 
say  a  word  or  two  bye  and  bye.  But  there  is 
a  circumstance  affecting  all  classes,  and  of  which 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
in  accounting  for  the  changes  that  have  recently 
afflicted  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  I  mean, 
the  state  of  our  finances — the  complete  revo- 
lution which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
effected  in  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
country. 

During  that  period  our  revenue  has  increased 
from  fifteen  to  about  sixty-six  millions  j  our 
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expenditure  in  one  year  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  j  this  year  of  peace  it 
is  to  be  above  seventy-two  millions,  and  no 
hopes  are  held  out  of  its  being  permanently 
below  sixty-five.  That  such  a  prodigious  change 
could  be  wrought  in  the  system  of  taxation 
and  of  public  credit,  without  seriously  affecting 
the  landed  interest,  from  which  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  taxes  is  drawn,  no  man  will 
for  a  moment  suppose.  But  I  believe  few  have 
formed  to  themselves  distinct  ideas  of  the 
manner  in  which  excessive  taxation  has  been 
operating  on  agriculture,  and  very  inadequate 
notions  are  I  am  sure,  entertained  of  the  amount 
of  that  operation.  It  is  not  indeed,  very  easy 
to  trace  it ;  and  to  estimate  precisely  how  much 
of  the  pressure  falls  exclusively  upon  the  culti- 
vator would  be  impossible.  But  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  such  means  of 
approximation  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  aware 
of  the  justice  of  an  observation  made  this  night 
by  the  member  for  Surry  (Mr.  H.  Sumner,)  that 
by  communicating  freely  the  ideas  which  have 
struck  each  of  us  upon  this  great  question,  we 
may  hope  for  mutual  correction  and  instruction. 

I  shall  suppose  a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres 
of  fair  good  land,  yielding  a  rent  of  from  £5  to 
£600  a  year,  managed  according  to  the  husbandry 
practised  in  the  northern  counties,  with  whicli 
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only  I  can  profess  any  particular  acquaintance. 
It  will  require  for  a  four  course,  200  acres, 
being  in  corn,  100  fallow,  and  100  in  hay  and 
grass,  fourteen  plough  horses,  and  supposing  a 
saddle  horse,  and  a  servant,  and  a  dog  to  be 
paid  for,  with  a  farm-house  of  twelve  windows, 
the  assessed  taxes  will  amount  to  £22.  8s.  a  year. 
This  is  a  clear  addition  to  the  expences  of  1792, 
with  which  I  am  making  the  comparison.  I 
pass  over  the  Income  Tax,  as  not  peculiar  to 
farmers,  though  it  has  been  peculiarly  oppressive 
to  them  wherever  the  estimated  exceeded  the 
real  profits.  But  the  principal  increase  of 
expence  has  been  upon  the  M)Our.  The  wages 
of  the  nine  regulai  men  servants  who  must  be 
employed,  have  risen  since  1792  from  £S0  to  £50 
each,  but  I  will  put  the  rise  only  at  £l5, 
making  in  the  whole  £lS5.  Beside  this,  we 
must  allow  for  the  rise  in  the  day  labour  required 
at  spring  and  fall.  Upon  the  200  acres  in  corn, 
this  will  amount  to  a  rise  from  lOs.  an  acre  to 
15s.  or  £50  in  all — Upon  the  other  100  acres 
in  hay  and  grass,  the  rise  will  be  from  5s.  an 
acre  to  7s.  6d. — and  the  same  upon  the  100 
acres  of  fallow — making  an  addition  of  £25  j  or 
£75  for  the  whole  increase  upon  day  labour. 
Two  women  servants  must  be  allowed — and 
their  wages  are  more  increased  in  proportion, 
than  those  of  men,  principally  I  believe,  from 
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the  unwillingness  of  farmers  wives  and  daughters 
to  work  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  more 
flourishing  times  j  but  take  the  rise  on  this  head 
only  at  £lO — and  we  have  the  total  increase 
on  labour  £220.  Blacksmiths'  and  carpenters' 
bills  have  in  like  manner  been  raised,  certainly 
not  less  than  £l5  each  upon  such  a  farm  as 
I  am  supposing  j  and  the  rise  on  saddlers*  bills 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £lO;  making 
upon  these  bills  a  rise  of  £40,  which  added 
to  the  former  heads,  gives  the  total  increase  in 
the  expences  of  cultivating  such  a  farm,  as  equal 
to  £282  8s.  independent  of  the  great  rise  on 
lime  and  all  sorts  of  manure. 

Now  I  admit,  that  we  have  no  right  to  set 
down  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
large  sum  to  the  taxes  which  have  been  imposed 
since  1792:  but  a  great  "part  of  it  manifestly 
does  arise  from  those  taxes.  Whatever  part 
arises  from  the  increased  prices  of  grain  and 
other  provisions  may  be  deducted,  and  will  fall 
again  with  those  prices.  Whatever  remains 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  taxes  chiefly.  Above  £22 
of  the  sum  comes  from  direct  taxation.  At  least 
one  half  of  the  rise  on  the  saddlers'  bills,  or  £5 
more  is  owing  to  the  same  cause.  But  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  grand  item  of  labour 
is  imputable  to  the  taxes  also.   For  let  us  only 
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reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  have 
been  imposed.  Many  of  them  affect  articles 
of  prime  necessity;  as  soap,  salt,  leather,  and 
candles,  all  of  which  are  ranked  among  neces- 
saries of  life  by  the  writers  on  these  subjects, 
and,  what  is  a  better  authority,  are  felt  to  be 
such  by  the  consumers ;  taxes  upon  all  of  which 
are  allowed  by  those  writers  to  aflPect  directly 
the  price  of  labour.  Now  the  tax  on  leather 
has  been  doubled  within  the  last  four  years ; 
being  raised  from  three  halfpence,  at  which  it 
stood  before  the  war,  [Here  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  across  the  table,  "  And  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne"]  to  threepence, 
the  present  duty.  The  duty  on  salt  which  in 
1782,  and  I  believe  up  to  1792  was  only  lOd. 
a  bushel,  had  been  raised  previous  to  1806  to 
15  shillings,  the  present  duty.  And  candles 
have  in  the  same  period  been  taxed  consider- 
ably. But  these  articles  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  may  be  reckoned  necessaries,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  additional  duties.  In  most  parts  of 
England  beer  is  to  be  classed  in  this  list,  from 
the  universal  custom  of  drinking  it  which 
prevails,  and  the  duties  upon  it  most  seriously 
affect  the  farmer  as  a  consumer  of  it,  besides 
their  pernicious  tendency  against  his  interest  as 
a  grower.  The  duty  on  malt  has  been  raised 
from  10s.  7d.  per  quarter,  to  34s.  8d.  of  which 
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16s,  is  war  duty;   that  on  beer  since  1802 
has  been  increased  from  5s.  lid.  per  barrel,  to 
9s.  7?d.  or  about  4s.  while  that  on  spirits  has 
been  raised  since  1792  from  7d.  to  2 Id.  per 
gallon  of  wash,  or  14d.  addition.    The  total 
revenue  collected  from  these  duties  is  ^1 2,350,000, 
by  which  the  land  suffers  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  amount,  and  indirectly  in  pro- 
portion  as  its  cultivators  are  consumers  of  the 
manufactured  article.    But  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural labour  is  affected  likewise  by  the  duties 
of  custom  on  many  imported  goods,  which  long 
habit  has   rendered  scarcely  less  essential  than, 
some  which  1  have  enumerated  as  articles  of 
first  necessity.   Of  this  class  is  sugar,  upon  which 
the  heaviest  taxes  known  in  the  history  of  finance, 
are  laid.   I  believe  indeed  there  are  many  persons 
who  would  rather  go  without  soap  than  sugar ; 
and  this  is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  30s.  per  cwt. 
instead  of  15s.  at  which  it  was  taxed  before  17y3. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  whatever  prohi- 
biting or  protecting  duties  have  been  laid  upon 
foreign  manufactures  of  articles  used  in  clothing, 
these  fall  directly  upon  the  labourer,  and  in  so 
much  tend  to  raise  his  wages,  for  the  benefit, 
not  certainly  of  the  farmer,  but  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  much  of  the  augmen- 
tation in  the  expence  of  working  a  farm,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sum  of  ^^220  which  I 
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have  stated  to  have  been  added  since  1792  to 
that  large  branch  of  a  farmer's  expenditure,  is 
Thargeable  to  the  taxes;  and  a  portion  also  of 
the  sum  of  .£35  the  part  of  the  rise  in  the  car- 
penter's and  other  bills  not  directly  affected  by- 
taxes,  must  also  be  charged  to  the  same  account. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  the  total  amount  of  the  increase 
of  taxation  has  been  upon  these  items ;  but  that 
it  must  have  been  considerable  nO  one  can 
reasonably  doubt ;  and  I  beg  to  warn  gentlemen 
against  under-rating  it  from  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  wages  that  has  lately  taken  place.    Labour  has 
indeed  come  down,  and  in  my  opinion  a  good 
deal  more  than  was  to  be  wished,  I  mean  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  fall  of  other  prices  justified. 
This  fall  must  have  resulted  from  the  general 
distress  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  hands 
in  consequence  every  where  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  but  it  is  no  sort  of  proof  that  the 
present  is  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  wages  j 
or  that  they  will  long  remain  so  low ;  or  that 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions  has  permanently 
reduced  wages  to  their  level  before  the  war ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  kind  of  evidence  that  Jhe 
increase  in  the  expence  of  cultivation  has  arisen 
from  the  rise  in  prices  alone,  and  not  also  from 
the  increase  of  taxation. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  taxes  have  not 
fallen  exclusively  upon  the  farmer,  and  that  he 
only  suffers  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Now,  to  this  I  shall  offer,  I  think,  the 
most  satisfactory  answers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  first  place,  that  part  of  the  taxes  fall 
directly  and  exclusively  upon  the  landed  interest. 
Some  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  enormous 
malt,  beer,  and  spirit  duties  are  clearly  of  this  de- 
scription. But  next,  observe  how  differently  the 
farmer  is  circumstanced  in  these  times  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  community,  with  respect  to  the 
rise  in  wages,  produced  partly  by  the  taxes.  The 
commodity  in  which  he  deals  is  on  the  decline  in 
point  of  price  from  over  cultivation  ;  he  cannot, 
therefore,  throw  the  tax  upon  the  consumer.  If 
manufactured  goods  are  in  high  demand,  tiie  cus* 
tomer  pays  the  duties  to  which  the  manufacturer 
may  be  subject,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by 
the  rise  in  wages  caused  by  those  taxes.  If  those 
goods  are  falling  in  price,  the  tax  presses  upon 
the  manufacturer  himself.  Now  this  is,  and  for 
some  time  past  has  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
state  of  the  farmer,  who  indeed  never  has  the 
means  of  suddenly  accommodating  the  supply  of 
his  commodity  to  the  demand,  with  the  nicety  and 
dispatch  observable  in  the  operations  of  trade. 
But,  a  still  more  material  circumstance  distin- 
guishes the  situation  of  the  farmer  from  that  of 
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the  manufacturer,  relieving  the  latter  at  the 
expence  of  the  former.    I  allude  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  throws  upon  the  land  the  whole 
burthen  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and  reduces  the 
price  of  all  labour  below  its  natural  level  at 
the  sole  expence  of  the  cultivator.     It  is  well 
known  to  the  Committee,  that  whatever  may- 
have  been  the  intention   of  the  Legislature, 
(and  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
is  sufficiently  plain,)  yet,  from  a  defect  in  the 
powers  of  the  act,  the  money  raised  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  is  paid  entirely  by  the  land; 
Persons  in  trade  only  pay  in  so  far  as  they  are  also 
owners  of  real  property.    Thus  a  manufacturer 
who  is  deriving  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a  year 
from  his  trade,  is  rated  as  if  he  only  had  a  large 
building  worth  four  or  five  hundred  a  year  be- 
side his  dwelling-house,  while  his  neighbour,  who 
possesses  a  farm  of  the  same  yearly  value  pays  as 
much ;  that  is,  the  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year 
in  trade,  pays  no  more  than  the  man  of  five  hun- 
dred a  year  in  land.    Yet,  only  observe  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  in  the  relation  to  labour 
and  to  the  poor.  The  farmer  employs  a  few  hands 
— the  manufacturer  a  whole  colony ; — the  farmer 
causes  no  material  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  paupers — the   manufacturer  multiplies  pau- 
pers by  wholesale ;  the  one  supports — -the  other 
makes  paupers,  manufactures  them  just  as  cer- 
tainly, and  in  something  of  the  same  proportion 
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as  he  manufactures  goods.  The  inequality  of 
this  distribution  is  plain  enough,  but  I  am  now 
speaking  of  it  in  its  relation  chiefly  to  the  subject 
of  wages.  From  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  it 
has  become  the  prevailing  practice  to  support  by 
parish  relief,  not  merely  persons  who  are  disabled 
from  working  by  disease  or  age,  but  those  who, 
though  in  health,  cannot  earn  enough  to  m^n- 
tain  them ;  and,  by  a  short-sighted  policy,  wholly 
unaccountable,  the  custom  has  spread  very  widely 
of  keeping  down  the  wages  of  labour  by  the  ap  - 
plication  of  the  poor  rates,  as  if  any  thing  could 
equal  the  folly  of  paying  rates  rather  than  hire ; 
of  parting  with  the  disposition  of  your  own  mo- 
ney, and  of  paying  for  labour,  not  in  proportion 
to  your  own  demand  for  that  labour,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  some  general  average  of  the  district 
you  chance  to  live  in.  I  pass  over  the  inevitable 
effect  of.  this  arrangement,  in  raising  the  total 
amount  of  the  sums  paid  for  labour,  and  in  throw- 
ing upon  one  farm  the  expences  of  cultivating 
another  less  favourably  circumstanced ;  it  is 
epough  for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
the  whole  effect  of  the  system  is  to  make  the 
land  pay  a  sum  yearly,  levied  in  the  most  unequal 
manner,  applied  in  the  least  economical  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  wages  generally, 
and  lowering  the  wages  of  manufacturing  as  well 
as  agricultural  labour.    From  this  unquestionable 
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position,  I  draw  two  inferences,  I  think  equally 
undeniable,  and  bearing  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  inquiry ; — the  one  is,  that  the 
effects  of  taxation  in  raising  the  price  of  labour 
are  not  distributed  equally  over  all  classes  of  the 
community,  but  fall  exclusively  upon  the  landj 
the  land  paying  for  the  rise  which  the  taxes  have 
occasioned,  both  in  agricultural  labour,  and  in  all 
other  kinds  of  work — the  other  is,  that,  even  if 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions  should  appa- 
rently restore  wages  permanently  to  their  former 
level,  the  real  rate  of  wages  would  still  be  raised, 
and  the  real  costs  of  cultivation  be  augmented, 
unless  the  poor  rates  also  had  been  brought  back 
to  their  former  amount.    The  sum  now  levied 
upon  the  land  for  this  purpose,  exceeds  eight  mil- 
lions.   Before  the  American  war  it  was  less  than 
two.    I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  shew  how 
immediately,  how  severely,  how  exclusively  the 
rise  in  the  taxes  from  fifteen  to  sixty-six  millions 
has  pressed  upon  agriculture ;  how  impossible  it 
is  to  expfct  substantial  relief  as  long  as  that  pres- 
sure continues. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  I  fear,  at  a  very  unreasonable 
length,  gone  through  the  causes  which  appear  to 
have  co-operated  in  producing  our  present  dis- 
tresses ;  and  I  come  at  last  to  a  consideration  of 
the  means  by  which  the  evil  may  be  remedied, 
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or  at  least  rendered  supportable.  In  entering 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  feel  sensibly  the 
delicacy  of  the  ground  I  am  going  to  Iread.  No 
one  ought,  without  the  most  serious  examina- 
tion of  it,  to  venture  an  opinion  which  (from  the 
respect  paid  to  our  deliberations  in  this  place,)  may 
have  a  material  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals, and,  at  any  rate,  may  agitate  their  hopes 
and  fears  in  a  crisis  of  such  general  solicitude.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  state  nothing  that  has  not  been 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  very  mature  and  anxi- 
ous deliberation  ;  but,  whatever  may  appear  jus- 
tified by  such  research,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
pound, without  the  smallest  regard  to  personal 
considerations,  or  to  the  prejudices  that  may  pre- 
vail in  any  quarter. 

And,  first,  I  am  afraid  there  is  one  class  of  per- 
sons who  can  hardly  expect  effectual  relief  from 
any  measures,  or  from  any  supposeable  change 
of  times ;  I  mean  those  who  have  been  trading 
largely  in  land  upon  borrowed  capital.  They  have 
speculated  upon  a  continuance  of  extravagant 
prices,  and  the  fund  is,  in  all  likelihood,  gone  for 
ever,  out  of  which  their  debts  were  to  have  been 
repaid.  The  fall  in  the  market  price  of  bullion 
is  of  itself  a  severe  loss  to  such  adventurers ;  they 
have  still  to  pay  in  money  as  before,  when  every 
hundred  pounds  is  really  worth  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-five  ;  they  have  to  pay  as  much  money 
their  creditors  as  formerly,  and  they  can  only  rcr 
ceive  three-fourths  as  much  from  their  customers. 
I  would  fain  hope,  however,  that  such  is  not  the 
situation  of  the  great  bulk  of  proprietors,  to  whom, 
perhaps,  a  permanent  relief,  (and  even  to  the 
speculator  a  palliative,)  may  possibly  be  found. 
Those  who  have  been  expending  large  sums  on 
bad  land  are  in  the  worst  state,  and  I  fear  that  a 
good  deal  which  ought  never  to  have  been  culti- 
vated at  all,  must  be  abandoned,  and  much  ^rass 
land  that  should  not  have  been  broken  up,  must 
be  laid  down  again  as  well  as   circumstances  will 
permit,  unquestionably  at  a  great  loss.  The  lower- 
ing of  rents,  which  has  pretty  generally  taken 
place,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  any  considerable 
relief,  if  other  circumstances  remain  the  same. 
It  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  landlord,  a  loss  which  he 
sustains  alone  |of  all  who  have  made  time  bar- 
gains ;  for  no  one  hears  of  mortgagees  or  other 
creditors  giving  up  twenty- five  per  cent,  either 
on  principal  or  interest,  because  the  value  of  mo- 
ney has  risen  in  that  proportion  :  but  to  the  tenant 
it  affords  a  very  inadequate  relief,  for  he  is  com- 
plaining of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  his  gross  pro- 
duce, of  above  three  pounds  an  acre,  (supposing 
the  produce  to  be  three  quarters  per  acre,)  and  all 
that  the  landlord  can  do  for  him  is  to  take  off 
five  shillings  an  acre,  leaving  him  to  struggle 
against  a  loss  of  fifty-five  shillings.    But  I  shall 


now  beg  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
different  measures  which  have  been  proposed, 
and  in  discussing  these,  as  well  as  in  submitting 
others  to  your  consideration,  I  shall  be  guided  by 
the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  evil. 

The  first  of  these  remedies,  in  point  of  impor- 
t^ce  as  well  as  of  time,  is  the  Corn  Bill  of  last 
Session.  Although  that  measure  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  discussion,  yet  as  I  had  not  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  this  house  either  when  my  honour- 
able friend  (Mr.  Western)  brought  forward  the 
bill  of  1804,  or  when  he  raised  the  importation 
price  last  year  from  63s.  6d.  to  80s.  I  deem  it 
more  fair  not  to  avoid  the  topic,  but  to  state  my 
opinion  frankly  upon  its  merits,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  has  been  the  object  of  very  strong  dis- 
approbation in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  cer- 
tainly am  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  it, 
although  I  am  well  aware  how  difEdently  it  be- 
comes us  to  speak  upon  a  measure  which  has 
divided  so  widely  the  ablest  men,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  doors,  marshalling  in  almost 
equally  formidable  array  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  dispute,  the  statesmen  and  the  political  au- 
thors,* whose  opinions  upon  such  a  subject  are 

*  iSee,  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Malthus's  excellent  tracts — 
and,  on  the  other,  the  very  able  discussion  of  the  Corn  Bill 
of  1801',  by  Mr.  Mill. 
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the  most  ehtitled  to  respect.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible, however,  upon  such  a  controversy  not  to 
oppose  great  authorities,  so  it  is  some  comfort 
that,  for  the  same  reason,  one  has  the  support 
also  of  eminent  names;  and  this  emboldens  me 
in  stating,  that  I  conceive  the  measure  to  be  po- 
litic, at  the  least,  as  a  palliative,  or  as  affording  the 
means  of  carrying  the  country  through  dif- 
ficulties, the  greatest  pressure  of  which  we  may 
hope  will  only  prove  temporary.  But  then,  lean 
by  no  means  excuse  the  language  of  those  who 
deride  it  merely  because  it  is  temporary,  or  as 
they  term  it,  an  expedient.  If  it  enables  us  to  get 
over  the  existing  evils,  arising,  in  great  part, 
from  a  transition  to  a  new  state  of  things,  it  does 
a  great  permanent  good ;  it  saves  much  valuable 
capital  from  being  totally  lost,  much  skill  and 
labour  already  bestowed,  from  being  thrown 
away ;  and  it  may  thus,  even  where  it  fails  in 
affording  entire  relief,  be  most  important  as 
preventing  entire  ruin.  A  measure  of  this  de- 
scription is  only  in  name  one  of  a  temporary 
nature  ;  its  operation  is  solid  and  lasting.  I  pass 
over  its  tending  to  secure  a  constant  and  certain 
supply  of  food  to  the  community ;  I  am  speaking 
of  it  merely  as  a  measure  calculated  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  of  all  the 
branches  of  trade  immediately  dependent  upon 
them,    In  the  same  light  may  be  regarded  the 
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extension  of  the  measure  to  some  other  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce,  which  is  at  present  before 
Parliament. 

But  I  own  I  view,  in  a  very  different  light,  my 
honourable  friend's  propositions  respecting  Boun- 
ties upon  the  exportation  of  corn.    To  pass  over 
every  other  objection  to  such  a  plan,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  positions  which  I  think  I  have  es- 
tablished, that  the  principal  causes  of  our  dis- 
tresses are  the  too  rapid  extension  of  cultivation, 
and  the  intolerable  weight  of  the  taxes  j  surely  it 
follows  inevitably  that  to  force  exportation  by  a 
bounty,  would  only  perpetuate  the  one  of  these 
causes,  and  increase  the  other.    Indeed,  I  marvel 
that  my  honourable  friend  could  have  thought  of 
such  a  measure  in  times  like  the  present.  Why, 
its  very  essence  is  taxation,  and  to  a  vast  amount, 
—  taxation  upon  the  people  of  this  country  to 
make  us  sell  corn  cheap  to  foreigners — taxation 
upon  the  land  already  oppressed  with  burthens. 
And  how  are  such  new  sums  to  be  levied  ?  We 
have  got  rid  of  the  income  tax — that  is  some  re- 
lief to  the  farmer.    Does  my  honourable  friend 
wish  this  burthen  to  be  once  more  imposed  for 
the  relief  of  agriculture  ?    Or,  does  he  peradven- 
ture  desire  to  see  the  malt  tax  again  raised  from 
1 4s.  to  SOs.  in  order  to  encourage  the  production 
of  grain  ?    All  that  has  ever  been  paid  in  boun- 
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ties  formerly,  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  sums 
which  this  new  scheme  would  require.  In  1814, 
for  instance,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  the 
return,  the  whole  of  the  bounties  paid  by  govern- 
ment did  not  exceed  £206,800 — asum,inall  pro- 
bability, very  injudiciously  bestowed,  but  still  not 
very  ruitif  us  in  its  amount.  A  corn  bounty,  when 
wheat  is  selling, perhaps,  20s.  a  quarter  higher  in 
thiscountrythanin  the  foreign  markets, would  cost 
a  million  for  every  million  of  quarters  taken  out 
of  the  home  market :  and  each  effect  produced 
by  this  forced  exportation,  in  raising  the  price  at 
home,  would  render  the  exportation  more  costly. 

But  nothing,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can  be 
worse  founded  than  another  remedy  suggested 
by  my  honourable  friend ;  I  mean  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  corn  from  our  warehouses  and  the  en- 
couragement to  store  our  own  grain  in  the  pub- 
lic repositories.    Have  farmers  no  barn-yards  or 
granaries  of  their  own,  in  which  they  can  keep 
their  corn  until  the  market  is  favourable  ?  Are 
the  crops  in  greater  danger  of  rats  there  than 
in  the  King's  Warehouses?    But  it   is  pre- 
tended that  foreign  corn  is  at   present  im- 
ported, and  fills  the  public  granaries,  ready  to  be 
poured  out  the  instant  that  the  Gazette  gives  the 
signal  by  declaring  the  average  to  be  80s.  for  the 
last  six  weeks  ;  and  my  honourable  friend  con- 
siders that  if  the  permission  thus  to  warehouse 
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foreign  grain  were  withdrawn,  no  such  effect 
could  be  produced.  Now,  I  will  sufFer  myself  to  be 
devoured  by  the  vermin  I  have  been  talking  of,  if 
I  do  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  shew  my  honourable 
friend  himself,  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  Does 
he  think  that  merchants  wait  for  the  Gazette  to 
learn  the  i)rice  during  any  period  of  six  weeks  ? 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  weekly  and  daily  state  of 
the  markets  ?  Do  they  not  know  at  any  moment 
of  any  six  weeks  how  the  prices  are  running,  and 
can  they  form  no  guess,  as  the  six  weeks  elapse, 
of  the  average  at  which  the  Gazette  return  is 
likely  to  state  them  ?    Why,  the  corn  merchant 
does  not  even  wait  until  a  harvest  is  ripe  before 
he  commences  his  calculations,  in  order  to  form 
his  plans  of  importation,    I  happen  to  know  a 
little  of  this  branch  /of  trade,  and  I  can  inform 
my  honourable  friend,  that  there  are  emissaries 
sent  round  the  country  while  the  grain  is  in  the 
ear,  to  collect  samples,  which  are  sifted  out  and 
measured  and  weighed,  in  order  to  affix  data 
upon  which  the  goodness  of  the  crop,  its  yield, 
may  be  estimated,  long  before  a  sickle  has  glanced 
among  the  stalks.    While  my  honourable  friend 
is  sitting  in  his  study,  forming  plans  upon  the 
supposition  that  those  corn-merchants  will  wait 
for  the  periodical  promulgation  of  the  average,  by 
the  King's  printer,  they  are  actually  in  his  fields, 
committing  an  innocent  trespass,  to  obtain  the 
earliest  information  of  the  next  crop  as  the  ground- 
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work  of  their  speculations;  and  upon  this 
knowledge  they  speedily  begin  to  act.  If  the  per- 
mission to  warehouse  is  witl  hcld,  they  still  must 
act  upon  the  rise  of  the  markets,  and  the  only 
difiference  will  be,  that  instead  of  collecting  the 
grain  on  this  side  of  the  water,  they  will  have  it 
on  the  other,  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  merchants, 
agents  and  warehousmen,  but  just  as  ready  to 
be  poured  in  as  if  it  were  in  our  own  ports. 
Indeed,  any  one  must  be  sensible,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  that  nothing  but  a  con- 
fident expectation  of  the  price  approaching  to 
80s.  could  induce  merchants  to  bring  over  their 
cargoes  and  lodge  them  in  this  country,  when 
they  know,,  that  until  it  reaches  the  point,  all 
the  expences  of  the  importation  are  incurred  for 
nothing.  Whether  the  voyage  is  made  before 
or  after  the  day  on  which  the  Gazette  declares 
the  point  has  been  attained,  must  obviously  be 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference;  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  which  the  permission  or  prohibition 
of  warehousing  can  affect. 

The  alteration  suggested  in  the  laws  relating 
to  wool,  appears  to  me  in  a  very  different  light. 
I  had  the  honour  of  broaching  this  important 
subject  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  every 
thing  that  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge 
confirms  the  opinion  I  then  ventured  to  express. 
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As  a  committee  has  been  appointed  this  night  to 
investigate  the  question,  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  F.  Lewes  J  who  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the   whole  matter 
now  under  discussion,  I  shall  abstain  from  going 
into  it  at  length ;  but  I  must  beg  to  press  upon 
your  attention  how  greatly  the  agricultural  in- 
terests  are  concerned  in  it.  The  most  impor- 
tant relief  has   been  afforded    to  many  parts 
of  the  country  by  the  good  prices  which  wool 
has  borne  during  the  depression  of  almost  all 
other  produce :   1  allude  especially  to  the  long 
coarse  wool,  the  ancient  and  peculiar  staple  of 
this  island.    Ten  years  ago  it  was  from  9d.  to  Is. 
the  pound;  now  it  is  2 Id.  and  it  was  recently 
as  high  as  2s.    This  article  is  the  growth,  and 
has  during  the  bad  times  formed  the  support  of 
Lincolnshire  and  the  midland  counties.  Further 
northwards  we  have  principally  the  coarse  wool 
from  the  black-faced  sheep.    This  is  grown  in 
the  northern  counties,  and  as  far  as  Edinburgh : 
it  used  to  be  7d.  or  8d.  and  is  now  14d.  or  15d. 
the  pound.    The  relief  afforded  by  such  prices 
is  not  confined  to  the  wool  grower  j  it  extends 
to  all  other  agriculturists  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
because  whatever  saves  a  farmer  from  distress  or 
ruin  upon  the  general  balancing  of  his  accounts, 
keeps  him  from  glutting  the  market  with  his 
produce  or  stock,   and  prevents  the  general 
market  of  agricultural  produce  from  being  de- 
pressed.      In   like   manner,    to  support  the 
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wool  districts  has  extended  relief  to  the  other 
flistricts,  and  has  produced  a  favourable  effect 
upon  the  whole  markets  of  the  country,  ren- 
dering the  pressure  of  the  general  distress  con- 
siderably  lighter  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  wool  grower  been  in  the  same  predicament 
with  all  other  agriculturists.  There  is  every 
reason  however  to  apprehend,  that  this  article 
also  is  on  the  decline :  it  has  actually  fallen 
within  the  last  three  months,  and  would  cer- 
tainly fall  much  more  rapidly  but  for  the  large 
orders  now  in  the  market  in  consequence  of 
extensive  contracts  for  clothing  foreign  troops. 
I  have  heard  of  one  contract  for  the  uniforms  of 
150,000  men,  which  must  raise  the  demand  for" 
the  wool  immediately  connected  with  that  in 
question.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in- 
deed at  any  time,  it  seems  to  be  a  most  unwise 
policy  as  far  as  regards  our  agriculture,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  wool.  The  finer  sort 
would  in  all  probability  find  no  market  abroad, 
and  a  permission  to  export  it  would  therefore 
have  no  effect  either  way ;  but  for  the  coarse, 
especially  the  long  wool,  there  must  always  be 
a  great  demand,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
certain  manufactures,  and  is  at  present  peculiar 
to  this  island.  It  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  committee,  whether  the  prohibiting  laws 
should  not  be  repealed,  which  compel  the  wool 
grower  to  sell   his    commodity  at  home  in 
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ordeir  that  the  manufacturer  may  work  it,  and 
the  consumer  may  wear  it  much  cheaper  than 
they  would  if  the  farmer  had  the  choice  of 
liis  market.  The  establishment  of  a  free  trade 
would  not  raise  the  price  above  its  present 
standard,  nor  in  all  likelihood  would  it  pre- 
vent some  further  fall,  but  it  would  at  least 
guard  us  against  the  great  depression  which 
may  now  be  apprehended.  These  are  points, 
however,  well  worthy  of  inquiry,  and  I  look  to 
the  labours  of  the  committee  appointed  to  nigh^ 
for  much  information  upon  them. 

But  the  most  material  subject  for  our  conside- 
ration, consistently  with  the  view  which  I  have 
taken  of  the  present  distresses  is  manifestly  the 
burthens  peculiarly  aflfecting  land ;  and  these 
are  the  tythes,  parish  rates,  and  general  taxes. 
Upon  the  subject  of  tythes,  I  have  much  to 
submit  to  your  notice,  zs  it  has  long  and 
anxiously  engaged  my  attention ;  but  it  seems 
not  to  be  peculiarly  connected  with  our  present 
inquiry,  as  tythe  rather  affects  the  expenditure 
of  capital  in  improvements,  and  this  is  certainly 
'not  th^  predicament  of  almost  any  person-  in 
these  times.  I  am  desirous  therefore  of  deferring 
to  another  opportunity  the  observations  which 
J  have  to  make  on  the  plans  of  commutation 
^'proposed  by  different  gentlemen,  particularly  by 
my  honourable  friend  the  menjber  for  Hen- 
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foi-dshire  (Mr.  Brand)  as  well  as  another  method 
not  yet  suggested,  by  which  I  feel  assured  an 
arrangement  of  this  important  matter  might  be 
made  with  great  facility  and  safety.  The  subject 
of  the  poor  rates,  however,  is  one  which,  in  an 
especial  manner,  presses  for  discussion  ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  every  one  who  may  have  honoured 
with  his  attention  the  observations  which  1  have 
submitted  to  you,  will  perceive  how  essential 
some  revision  of  the  system  is  to  the  welfare  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  clear  that  the  exclusive  pressure  of  pa- 
rish rates  upon  the  land,  was  never  in  contem- 
plation of  the  Legislature  j  but  as  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  whatever  it  may  enact  with  respect 
to  the  persons  who  shall  pay,  furnishes  no  means 
of  obtaining  payment  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
of  trade  and  professions,  the  law,  if  unaltered, 
must  continue  to  throw  the  whole  burthen  upon 
the  land  owner.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  to  sup- 
port almost  all  the  public  works,  as  roads,  bridges, 
and  churches,  in  which  he  is  no  more  interested 
than  the  other  members  of  the  community.  They 
are  made  originally  at  his  expence,  and  kept  in 
repair  by  him;  an<^,  although  the  rest  of  the 
country  refunds  a  part  of  the  money  originally 
advanced,  yet,  every  one  knows,  how  seldom 
this  is  adequate  to  his  repayment — while  the  re* 
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pairs,  constantly  required,  are  a  certain  loss  to 
him.    At  present,  however,  I  am  speaking  chiefly 
of  the  poor  rates.    The  deviation,  in  some  mea- 
sure necessary,  from  the  intent  of  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth,  as  to  the  class  who  shall  pay  them,  is 
not  more  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  land  owner, 
than  the  perversion  of  that  law,  without  any  such 
excuse,  to  the  support  of  all  poor  persons,  whe- 
ther capable  or  incapable  of  work,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  money  to  those  who  earn  what  are  deemed 
inadequate  gains.    I  confess  that  I  see  but  one 
radical  cure  for  the  state  into  which  this  last 
abuse  has  thrown  the  country,  and  which  is  daily 
growing  worse,  deranging  its  whole  economy; 
debasing  its  national  character.    The  inequality 
of  the  system  may  be  remedied  ;  at  least,  I  would 
fain  hope  that  some  method  might  be  devised, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  odious  machinery 
of  the  Income  Tax,  for  making  the  other  pro- 
perty bear  its  share  with  the  land  in  defraying  the 
expence  which  should  fall  equally  on  all  income^ 
if  it  is  to  be  compulsory  upon  any.    But  though 
great  relief  may  thus  be  obtained,  the  worst 
vices  of  the  system  are  deeper  seated,  and  admit,  I 
fear, but  of  one  cure.  As  the  law  is  now  adminis- 
tered, under  the  influence  of  the  habits  which  have 
unfortunately  grown  up  with  the  abuse  of  it,  the 
lower  orders  look  to  parish  relief,  no  longer  with 
dread  or  shame  j  but  they  regard  it  as  a  fund  out 
of  which  their  wants  may  at  all  times  be  sup- 
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plied.  To  say  nothing  of  the  effects  of  this  feel- 
ing upon  their  habits  of  industry  and  economy  ; 
to  pass  over  it§  fatal  influence  on  their  character, 
and  especially  on  their  spirit  of  independence ; 
only  observe  how  it  removes  all  check  upon  im- 
prudent marriages,  and  tends  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  people  beyond  the  means  of  sul> 
sistence— that  is,  to  multiply  the  numbers  of  the 
poor.  A  young  cou[)le  who  feel  inclined  tp 
marry,  never  think,  how-a-days,  of  waiting  until 
they  can  afford  it,  until  they  have  a  prospect  of 
being  able  to  support  a  family.  They  hardly  con- 
sider whether  tliey  are  able  to  support  themselves. 
They  know  that  whatever  deficit  may  arise  in 
their  means  the  parish  must  make  up ;  and  they 
take  into  their  account  the  relief  derivable  from 
this  source,  as  confidently  and  with  as  little  re- 
pugnance as  if  it  were  a  part  of  their  inheritance. 
It  is  truly  painful  to  reflect  that  our  peasantry 
who,  some  time  ago,  used  to  regard  such  a  supply 
with  dread — used  to  couple  every  notion  of  ruin, 
misery,  and  even  degradation  with  the  thought 
of  coming  upon  the  parish — should  now  be  ac- 
customing themselves  to  receiving  relief  almost 
as  if  it  were  a  regular  part  of  their  wages.  I 
can  see  but  one  effectual  remedy  for  this  great 
and  growing  evil ;  it  is  the  one  which  follows  so 
immediately  from  the  principles  unfolded  in  Mr. 
Malthus's  celebrated  work.    It  might  be  objcc- 
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tionable,  on  many  grounds,  to  withhold  relief 
from  the  future  issue  of  marriages  already  con- 
tracted J  but  wliy  may  not  such  relief  be  refused 
to  the  children  born  of  marriages  to  be  con- 
tracted after  a  certain  period?  An  exception 
might  perhaps  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  incapable  of  working  from  age,  or  other  in- 
furmity,  though  1  know  not  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  their  claims  a  matter  of  right  than 
an  appoal  to  charitable  assistance.  But  persons 
able  to  work,  and  the  issue  of  marriages  had 
after  the  law  is  changed,  should  certainly  be  ex- 
cluded. This  change  would  not  operate  an  im- 
mediate reform  of  the  system,  but  die  reform 
would  be  a  perfectly  sure  one,  and  it  would 
commence  almost  as  soon  as  the  \a\y  passed. 
If  any  gentleman  is  scared  at  so  great  an  inno- 
vation, I  will  only  ask  him  to  survey  the  enor- 
mous amount  and  odious  nature  of  the  evil  comr 
plained  of,  and  to  make  his  choice,  between  the 
expedient  suggested,  and  the  mischief  so  severely 
felt,  not,  indeed,  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  in 
the  still  greater  extent  towards  which  it  is  daily 
hastening. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  beg  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  is  the  means  of  relieving 
the  land,  and  indeed  the  country  in  general,  from 
the  pressure  of  taxation,  which  I  have  shewn  to 


have  so  great  a  share  in  the  present  distresses. 
That  such  relief  is  within  our  reach,  to  a  very 
gi-eat  extent,  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  manifest. 
The  whole  sums  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  last  year  amount  to  £15,627,000,  and  in- 
cluding the  Irish  debt,  £16,928,000.    Of  this 
the  financial  operations  of  1808  and  181 S,  have 
appropriated  £4,302,000;  there  remains  undis- 
-posed  of,  £12,626,000,  and  the  sinking  fund 
on  the   Austrian    and    Portuguese  loans  is 
£124,000,  which  makes  the  whole  unapplied 
fund  £l2,750,OCO.    Now,  of  this  large  revenue 
£6,479,000  arises  from  the  one  per  cent,  upon  all 
loans  contracted  since  1793.    It  may  be  thought 
consistent  with  good  faith  to  preserve  this  portion 
of  the  fund  entire  ;  and  before  such  a  plan  as  I 
am  now  suggesting  could  begin  to  operate,  it 
would  amount  to  about  six  millions  and  a  half. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  fund,  including  the 
annual  grants,  and  the  %terest  of  the  other  re- 
deemed stock,  amounting  to  ^6,271,000,  or  at 
the  period  in  question,  to  about  £6,300,000, 
might,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  only  without 
detriment,  but  with  advantage  to  the  credit  of 
the  country,  be  applied  to  its  relief  in  the  remis- 
sion of  the  most  oppressive  taxes.    If  a  sinking 
fund  of  six  millions  and  a  half  is  left,  operating 
at  a  time  when  there  are  no  new  loans,  it  will 
produce  a  far  greater  effect  in  the  stock:  market 
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than  the  whole  fund  has  ever  done  during  war, 
when  much  more  stock  was  constantly  poured  in 
than  the  commissioners  cculd  redeem.  Indeed, 
this  is  too  large  a  fund  to  remain  so  applied  in 
time  of  peace,  and  could  only  be  ju  tified  by  the 
notion  prevailing  in  some  nK^st  respectable  quar- 
ters, that  good  faith  towards  the  lenders,  since 
1792,  requires  the  one  per  cent,  to  be  left  un- 
touched.   But  for  preserving  the  other  six  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter,  no  pretext  can  be  urged,  es- 
pecially after  the  inroads  already  made  upon  the 
fund  during  war,  which  have  destroyed  all  idea 
of  its  inviolability,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
held  it  sacred.    The  prospect  of  the  vast  benefits 
which  might  be  conferred  on  the  country  by 
such  an  arrangement,  is  so  dazzling  that  I  am 
afraid  to  trust  myself  with  painting  it.    Only  let 
the  Committee  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
taxes  which  might  be  instantly  repealed,  suppos- 
ing always  that  our   expences  have  been  by 
retrenchment  brought  within  our  present  re- 
venue.   Ihe  taxes  that  press  most  upon  agricul- 
ture:— those  on  leather,  husbandry  horses,  and 
malt,  might  at  once  be  done  away.    The  most 
oppressive  of  the  assessed  taxes  might  also  be 
repealed.    The  bad  gains  of  the  lottery,  by  which 
money  is  raised  directly  at  the  expence  of  pub- 
lic morals,  might  be  abandoned.    In  short,  v/c 
should  have  the  pleasing  task,  during  the  remain- 
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der  of  this  session  of  inquiring  what  taxes  pressed 
most  severely  upon  the  people,  or  were  most 
pernicious  in  their  effects,  and  of  lightening  the 
•burthen  to  the  extent  of  between  six  and  seven 
jnillions.  As  the  remaii^ing  part  of  the  sinking 
fund  increased,  further  relief  might,  from  time 
to  time,  be  afforded ;  for  surely  it  never  could 
be  in  the  contemplation  of  any  one  who  under- 
stood the  public  economy  of  the  country,  in  itsr 
trading  as  well  as  financial  concerns,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  taxes  required  by  the  ex- 
isting debt  should  be  repealed  at  once,  and  the 
transition  made  suddenly  from  a  levy  of  forty- 
two  millions  a  year  to  no  levy  at  all.  Nor  could 
any  friend  to  the  stability  of  the  constitution 
wish  to  see  the  executive  government  for  any 
period,  how  short  soever,  possessed  of  that  enor- 
mous income  unappropriated  to  any  service.  But 
they  who  tell  us  that  the  sinking  fund  is  sacred, 
or  rather  that  is  has,  since  1813,  become  sacred — 
who  will  not  hear  of  any  proposition  for  gra- 
dually reducing  it — whom  nothing  will  satisfy 
but  a  rise  of  stocks  in  a  few  months  to  par,  the  re- 
payment of  £100  for  every  £50  or  £55  that  we 
have  borrowed,  and  the  continuance  of  all  our 
heavy  burthens  until  the  moment  whenthey  may 
all  cease  together— those  persons  must  surely  be 
prepared  either  to  shew  that  the  taxes  now  paying 
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for  tho  bsnefit  of  posterity  are  unconnected  with 
the  distresses  of  the  present  age,  or  to  produce 
some  other  means  of  relieving  their  country. 
The  question  is  now  at  issue  between  the  stock- 
holder and  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  it 
is  for  the  Committee  to  say  whether  they  will,  at 
all  hazards  and  costs,  take  his  part,  or  listen  to 
the  only  imaginable  means  of  effectually  reme- 
dying the  most  trying  of  the  evils  we  are  labour- 
ing under. 

Before  I  sit  down.  Sir,  I  must  advert  to  the 
great  importance  of  keeping  a  most  watchful  eye 
over  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  inexcusable  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness  alone,  which  can  ever  over- 
look the  intimate  connection  between  our  trading 
and  our  agricultural  concerns ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  preposterous  than  the  clamour 
frequently  raised  on  the  one  or  the  other  side,  as 
if  those  two  great  branches  of  public  industry 
could  have  interests  incompatible  with  each  other. 
The  sufferings  of  the  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers are  hardly  less  severe  in  these  times,  than 
the  distresses  which  immediately  occupy  our 
attention  in  this  Committee.  It  well  becomes  us 
to  see  that  they  do  not  increase  under  the  pres- 
sure of  fpreign  competition,  since  the  restoration 
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of  peace  on  the  Continent.  Whatever  measures 
may  tend  to  open  new  markets  to  our  industry, 
the  Govern  ment  is  most  imperiously  called  upon 
to  entertain  ;  a  more  effectual  relief  can  hardly  be 
given  to  agriculture  than  such  a  support  ex- 
tended to  the  other  parts  of  the  community. 
Let  me  in  this  light,  intreat  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  and  more  especially  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  to  the  trade  with  South  America. 
Connected  as  we  are  with  the  Governments  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  by  every  tie  that  can  give 
one  power  a  claim  to  favour  froni  another,  surely 
we  may  hope  to  see  some  arrangements  made 
which  shall  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the 
rich  markets  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  At 
present,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  considerable 
traffic  is  driven  with  those  fertile  countries,  but 
under  trammels  that  render  it  irksome  and  preca- 
rious. It  is  known  that  no  consuls  or  residents, 
either  commercial  or  political,  are  established  in 
Spanish  America;  and, indeed,  the  whole  trade  is 
little  better  than  a  contraband  carried  on  with  a 
certain  degree  of  connivance.  Yet  it  is  difficult  tOi 
•  imagine  any  thing  more  beneficial  to  our  mercan- 
tile interests,  than  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
and  authorized  connection  with  those  parts  of  the 
world.  The  subject  is  not  free  from  delicacy,  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  making  by  the  Spanish 
cploni^s  tg  shake  off  the  yoke  qf  th?  piotrie.^ 
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country — efforts,  for  the  success  of  which  every 
enlightened,  indeed,  every  honest  man,  must  de- 
voutly pray.  But  wherever  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments  extends,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  some  footing  will  be  obtained 
for  our  merchants  by  negociation,  while,  with 
respect  to  the  revolted  colonies,  I  trust  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  will  beware  how  they  carry  their 
delicacy  towards  the  mother  country  too  far,  and 
allow  other  nations  to  pre-occupy  the  ground 
which  our  own  countrymen  ought  to  have  their 
share  of.  The  Americans  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  we  know  their  indefatigable  activity  and 
vast  commercial  resources  ;  let  us  take  care,  not 
that  we  press  forward  to  exclude  them  from  the 
markets  in  question — that  is  impossible  ;  but  that 
we  obtain  access  to  those  marts  for  ourselves. 
It  is  a  subject  of  vast  extent  and  importance  j  I 
abstain  from  entering  further  into  it;  but  this  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  minister  who 
shall  signalize  his  official  life  by  establishing, 
whether  in  the  old  or  the  new  world,  such  a  sys- 
tem as  may  open  to  his  country  the  commerce  of 
South  America,  will  render  a  greater  service  to 
the  state,  and  leave  to  posterity  a  more  enviable 
fame,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  conquest  to 
bestow. 

Sir,  I  have  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the 
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patient  attention  with  which  they  have  honoured 
nie.  I  am  conscious  that  I  owe  it  to  the  singular 
importance  of  the  subjects  I  have  been  hand- 
ling; and  that,  too,  is  the  only  apology  I  can 
offer  for  having  so  long  trespassed  upon  you? 
indulgence. 


1^1  If  IS, 


H.  Br)«r,  Printer,  Bi  itlge-Sireet,  BlBcltfrlars,  London. 
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